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OF THE WEEK. 


——_a——— 


NEWS 


N engagement took place in the North Sea in the early hours 
of Tuesday morning, the results of which would seem flatter- 
ing to our seamen were they not the familiar and well-earned 
results of piercing watchfulness, swiftness to attack, and accurate 
gunnery. A German destroyer flotilla came out of Zeebrugge 
either on some raiding enterprise, as the German official announce- 
ment suggests, or else to escape the danger of being hemmed in 
by ice in the narrow and still waters of that harbour. For our 
part we incline to take the German suggestion literally on this one 
point, for the conditions were ideal for an “ enterprise.” It was a 
moonless night, and a high spring tide was due such as would 
carry small craft clear over dangerous banks, and thus give them 
exceptional freedom of movement. 


There were two distinct engagements, though the German account 
prefers either to run the two into one, or else to deal only with one 
and be silent about the losses in the other. In any case, the German 
account does not fit the facts, and may safely be rejected on the 
evidence, and not merely because it comes from a naturally suspect 
source. In the first action, ‘‘ not far from the Dutch coast,” between 
our light forces and the German flotilla, one of the German 
destroyers was sunk and the rest scattered after suffering ‘ con- 
siderable punishment.” 








Darkness prevented the full results of 
the action from being observed. The second action took place, nea 
the Schouwen Bank, ‘‘ between German destroyers and our own 
destroyers.” During this action one of our destroyers was torpedoed. 
She did not sink as a result of the explosion, but three officers and 
forty-four men were killed. She was afterwards sunk by our own 
gunfire, no doubt because she could not be towed. 





We imagine that the German destroyers in both actions were 
the same German flotilla from Zeebrugge, consisting of about 
twelve vessels. Having scattered, or rather fled, in the darkness 
after the first hammering, they were surprised by our destroyers 
near the Schouwen Bank, off the mouth of the Schelde, and were 
again hammered and scattered. If the punishment received by 
the German flotilla flagship, the ‘ V69,’ is any test, the other German 
destroyers must have suffered heavily. She limped into the Dutch 
harbour of Ymuiden battered beyond hope of being able to put to 
sea again in time to escape internment. The Commodore and many 
of the crew were killed. It would be unfair to take too seriously 
the tales told by the German seamen in this destroyer, because 
the crew were evidently in a half-demoralized condition. They 
seemed to think, however, that most of their flotilla had been sunk. 
They all testified to the accuracy of tho British gunnery. 


The German account concedes the condition of the ‘V69’ at 
Ymuiden, which it could not possibly deny, but besides claiming 
the sinking of our own torpedoed destroyer it speaks of another 
British destroyer seen by a German airman in a sinking condition. 
This is certainly untrue. Probably the German Admiralty invented 
this airman with his cat-like sight in the pitch-black hours of a 








wintry morning. It is splendidly reassuring to know that our 
light craft and destroyers do not permit a destroyer to stir on the 
other side of the North Sea without making for it. Whatever the 
purpose of the German flotilla originally was, it could not even 
carry out its ultimate intention of escaping into German harbours 
without being battered a second time. The conditions of the 
fighting in this weather must have been terrible. Zeebrugge has 
long been a source of annoyance to us, and it may be hoped that 


7 | now that the nest of mice has been scattered, we may be able to keep 


the mouse-hole stopped. 


A finishing touch to the narratives of the engagements is given 
by the T'imes correspondent at Ymuiden, who says that the sur- 
vivors of the ‘ V69’ in singing Luther's well-known hymn, “ Fin’ 
feste Burg ist unser Gott,” added an original ending, so that the 
sense ran :— 

“A tower of strength our God doth stand, 
But our German strength is sand!” 
Imagine British seamen declining to such sentiments, even in the 
anguish of suffering and failure! Truly the German mind is past 
understanding. 


German progress in Rumania is still checked. In the middle of 
last week the Rumanians surrounded a height near the Casin Valley 
and took a large number of prisoners and four machine guns. It 
is true that the Germans have captured the Fundeni bridgehead, 
twenty-five miles from the junction of the Sereth and the Danube— 
a reversion from turning movements to a frontal attack—but they 
have not crossed the Sereth. Galatz is therefore still held, though 
still threatened. Meanwhile the Bulgarians have received a blow 
in the Danube delta. In a mist they sent a battalion across an 
arm of the river near Tultcha. The Russians captured five officers 
and three hundred and thirty-two men. The Germans cannot 
afford these delays. The Rumanian Army will have time to recover. 


The Germans have been able to respond with some success to the 
recent Russian offensive near Riga. They attacked with large 
forces at two points north and west of Riga. The chief operation 
was the westerly one about the river Aa. From the conflicting 
and imperfect accounts it appears that the Germans have won back 
about a third of the ground taken from them a fortnight ago. They 
claim fifteen hundred prisoners. At the time when we write the 
Russians had begun to counter-attack in several directions. 


The policy of raids has been prosecuted unceasingly by both sides 
on the Western front during the week. It has been said that during 
the winter the Germans will recover the moral they wero rapidly 
losing during the battle of the Somme, but we cannot think they will 
recover enough for their purpose so long as the balance of these con- 
tinuous raids remains always in our favour. Thursday’s papers, 
for example, mention three raids, two German, which failed, and one 
British south-east of Ypres, which was successful, Larlier in the 
week our raids, particularly at Loos, had inflicted considerable 
loss without our men sustaining many casualties. On Tuesday six 
German aeroplanes were destroyed and three were driven down 
damaged. Onthatday welostone. Two of our machines, however, 
are missing. 





In a joint letter published in the papers of Thursday Lord Derby 
and Mr. Prethero described a policy of providing more labour 
for the land. Thirty thovsand men from the land have recently 
been claimed by the War Office out of the sixty thousand offered by 
the Tribunals. The scheme is to make good this shortage. Sub- 
stitutes are to be supplied by the War Office within a few days. It 
is not pretended that the substitutes will necessarily be skilled men, 
but it is stated that together with other reinforcements the farmers 
will have more labour than during the last eight months. 


The feature of the military honours announced in Thursday’s 
papers was the wide recognition given to the R.A.M.C. Sir Alfred 
Keogh receives the G.C.B.—the same notable distinction that is con- 
ferred on Sir William Robertson. Sir Alfred Keogh, as Director- 
General of the R.A.M.C., has been a worker of miracles, 
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London, and indeed the whole country, has beon saddened and 


shocked by the explosion of Friday week, though fortunately the loss_ 


ef life has proved far less than was feared, and we have official 
assurance that it will make practically no difference in the supply 
ef munitions. The scone of the disaster was a.chemical factory for 
refining explosives in the East of London. Shortly before 7 p.m. 
a fire. broke out in tho factory, followed in about ten minutes by 
an explosion so tremendous that it was heard distinctly more than 
ene hundred miles away. In the interval many of the workpeople 
escaped, the local fire brigade was summoned, and an engine was 
actually playing on the factory when the explosion took place. The 
engine, two of the firemen, and the chemist, Mr. Andrea Angel, were 
blown to pieces. Mr. Angel, after advising the workmen to escape, 
returned to face a certain death in the attempt to combat the fire. 
The day shift had just left, and of those at work a considerable pro- 
portion got away before the explosion, which completely destroyed 
the munitions factory, set fire to neighbouring warehouses and 
factories, demolished whole rows of workmen’s cottages, and devas- 
tated an area of about three-quarters of a square mile. 


The loss of life in the factory was comparatively small, but 
many-were killed and grievously injured in the houses demolished 
by the explosion, or by the huge masses of masonry, iron girders, 
and boilers which were hurled for many hundreds of yards. 
The official figures up to the time of our going to press are 
given as 69 killed (44 men, 11 women, and 14 children); 72 
seriously injured (19 men, 34 women, and 19 children); and 328 
slightly injured (155 men, 102 women, and 71 children). We 
gladly associato ourselves with the wish expressed by the Archdeacon 
ef London that there may be # special roll of honour for those 
who have died in England for England. In such a roll the names 
ef Mr. Angel and the heroic firemen would stand high. But the 
whole neighbourhood seems to have displayed a stoicism and 
freedom from panic of which the country may well be proud. 


The Duke of Devonshire made his first formal appearance as 
flovernor-General of Canada at Ottawa on Saturday last, when he 
epened the new Session of Parliament. It was a high privilege, the 
Duke said, to be identified with Canada at a time when she was 
taking so splendid a part in the war. Last year, he stated, the 
Dominion hed sent one hundred and sixty-five thousand men 
eversea, and she had enlisted nearly four hundred thousand—all 
volunteers—since the war began. For a population of seven 
millions, in a great new country that needs all its able-bodied men 
to develop its natural riches, Canadian voluntary enlistment has 
far surpassed all expectations. The Duke suggested, on behalf 
ef the Government, that the close of tho first half-century since the 
Dominion was formed should be celebrated this year despite the war. 





The New Zealand Parliament adopted conscription for service 
everseas last July by overwhelming majorities, and the Act is 
now being enforced. A correspondent of the Times, writing from 
Wellington on December 7th, says that the experiment promises 
well. Voluntary enlistment continues, but if the quota for any 
tlistrict is not reached by a fixed date in cach month, the deficiency 
is made up by a compulsory ballot in that district. The first 
ballots were taken on November 16th-18th. Four of the twenty- 
one districts had recruited their desired number of volunteers for 
two drafts of four thousand five hundred men. From the men of 
military age in the remaining seventeen districts four thousand 
were selected by ballot to supply the thirteen hundred and 
sixty-nine recruits still needed. Liberal provision is thus made 
for the unfit and for those.exempted on appeal to the Military 
Service Boards. There was some unrest among the miners, in- 
fluenced in part by the defeat of the National Service Referendum 
in Australia, although miners as a class were apparently to be 
exempted from military service by the Minister of Munitions. But 
the men at one pit who went so far as to strike returned to work 
in a few days. 


Farmers who are plagued just now by wood-pigeons have been 
told by a very ill-advised correspondent of the Times to shoot the 
birds when they are sitting on their nests in the spring. Mr. E. Kay 

tobinson points out that the real offenders are the foreign wood- 

pigeons who come to spend the winter with us and raid our turnip- 
tields. The British wood-pigeons, who are not very numerous, 
keep to their own feeding-grounds and do little harm. It would 
be stupid and cruel to slaughter these pretty and melodious birds 
at their nesting-time. The only way to abate the winter plague is to 
erganize battues of the foreign pigeons. Our wounded soldiers 
would doubtless welcome some pigeoa-pies. 


The Army's call for men has. beon accentuated this week in two 
ways. The Local Government Board has informed the Tribunals 
that men under thirty-one who are fit for general service or for 








garrison. duty abroad should not be.exempted unless they are 
skilled men doing certified work of essential national importance or 
are employed on the land. “‘Ehe Tribunals are urged to greater 
strictness in dealing with men over thirty-one, as the demand for 
men fit for general service or garrison service abroad is “ go great 
that exemption is not justified unless supported on very strong 
grounds.” They are required to begin training by the end of 
March at latest. At the same time the War Office has called up al: 
lads of eighteen, born in 1898 and in January, 1899, 80 that they 
may begin their training at once. Engineering apprentices in ship. 
yards or munition factories are‘to romain at work. The lads called 
up will be employed in home defence until they are nineteen,so aa 
to relieve the older men of weak physique. Already, as we had 
expected, thoy are flocking to the colours. 








Mr. A. D. Hall, the well-known agrictltural expert, pleads In a 
vigorous letter to the Times for the prohibition of the sale of spirits 
during the war. Though he is opposed to compulsory temperance» 
in time of peace, he declares that it is necessary now because thers 
is far too much whisky-drinking in the training camps all over tho 
country. “ Everywhere fathers and mothers have given their gona 
without grudge, but they are heart-sick at the moral conditions of 
the society into which their boys, often fresh from school, ars 
plunged.” .Mr. Hail would have us strengthen the Y.M.C.A. 
hut against the competition of the canteen and the public-houss 
by giving up spirits for the sake of our splendid young men, 


The Labour Party met in conference at Manchester on Tuesday 
and by a majority of six to one approved of the Executive's action 
in helping Mr. Lloyd George to form his Cabinet. Mr: Georg» 
Wardle, M.P., in a very able prosidential address, showed that 
Labour from every point of view had been right in co-operating 
heartily in the war. He regretted the existence of a dissentieut 
minority—very small, we believe, though noisy at times—for the 
national cause, in his view, “embodied every true hope for which 
they had ever stood and every real aspiration for peace to which 
they had ever given their unflinching adhesion.”” Mr. Wardle 
claimed as one of the most remarkable results of the war “‘ the-way 
in which the country had assimilated and put into practice through 
the Government the basic principles which they {the Labour Party} 
had advocated for two or three decades.” Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
M.P., defended his own position and that of his Labour colleagues 
in the Ministry, and was rewarded with an overwhelming vote ot 
confidence. The Labour Party agrees with the oldor parties. that 
it is no time to harp on domestic quarrels when the welfare of tho 
country and the Empire is at stake. 


speech at Rotherham last Sunday. After saying that ho had 
mapped out a scheme for creating more than double the presen’ 
number of Labour Exchanges, he went on to reflect on the “sill 
ness” and * futility ” of those who, like himself, went on “ peace 
missions ” to the sabre-rattling Kaiser before the war. ‘There waa 
nothing surprising in all that, but it waa surprising when he went on: 
“Once we were blind, now we see. Threo million tons of steel wer 
coming into this country from Germany. I am having that leakage 
stopped now. Lam going to have no more German steel in this countey 
while there is an idle furnace in this country. When every furnace her 
is occupied, then I might let a bit fn, How silly wo were in tho past 
to have an open door as against a closed door.” 
We cannot discover ‘from statistics that Germany ever sent ea 
as much as a million tons of iron and steel of all kinds in any ons 
year. A large part of what we did receive from Germany was 
treated as a kind of raw material to be worked up into more highly 
finished states and exported. Moreover, we have never raise 
enough ore in this country for our furnaces. Woe recognize tie 
necessity of fully protecting any industry on which our nations! 
safety depends, but this violent and unreasoned revulsion against 
freely receiving what we really want is another matter altogsther. 


On Monday President Wilson astonished America and the wort! 
by addressing the Senate of the United States, as the Counsil 
associated with him in matters of international policy, on. the war 
and prospects of peace. Not unnaturally he looks with some 
complacency at the results so far achieved :— 

“We are much nearer a definite discussion of the peaco which ahail 
end tho, present war. We aro-that much nearer the discussion of the 
international concert which must thereafter hold tho world at poace, . 
In every discussion of the peace that must end this war it is taken 
for granted that peaco must be followed by definite concert of the 
Powers which will make it virtually impossible that any such oates- 
trophe should ever overwhelm us again. Every lover of manki 
every sanc and thoughtful man, must take that for granted.” 


We hate to break in upon this noble dream, but we are obliged to 
point out that the President is: much too optimistic -in thinking 
that it is always taken for granted that there is to be a definite 
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Concert of the Powers, or that if there is such a definite Concert, 
the “ Wholly,” if not Holy, Alliance will be able to render war im- 
possible. “ Every lover of mankind, every sane and thoughtful 
man, must take that for granted,” says the President. Alas! all 
that it is possible to affirm is that “ every lover of mankind, every 
sane and thoughtful man,” earnestly desires that it should some day 
be possible to take that for granted. At present such a man deeply 
regrets that it cannot be taken for granted. History, the nature of 
human beings, the love of liberty and independence, the passion, 
and, as we take leave to say, the noble passion, of democracy alike 
forbid. Further, as wo shall see later in the address, they are 
at this very moment forbidding “the sane and thoughtful lover 
of mankind” who dwells in the White House, when he comes to 
contemplate action, to take for granted what he so lightly accepts 
in his exordium. 





The United States, we are expressly told, does not mean to have 
any voice in determining what the terms of peace shall be, but 
only in determining whether they shall be made lasting or 
mot by a universal covenant. In the first place, says the 
President, the terms must prove that the present struggle 
was for a just and secure peace and not only for a new 
balance of power. If it was only for a new balance of power, 
who can guarantee the stability of the arrangement? “ Only a 
tranquil Europe can be a stable Europe. There must be, not a 
balance of power, but a community of power; not organized rival- 
ries, but an organized common peace.” The President goes on to 
sey that “fortunasely we have received very explicit assurances 
on this point.” As he understands the replies of the belligcrents 
they are agreed that peace must be “ peaco without victory "— 
t.e., not a peage forced upon the loser, a victor’s terms imposed upon 
the vanquished. The kind of peace which the President looks to, 
because it is the only peace which can last, is a peace between equals. 


Now comes the President’s great adventure in the realm of the 
specific :— 

“Statesmen everywhere are agreed that there should be a united 
independent, and autonemous Poland, and that henceforth inviolable 
security of life, of worship, and of industrial and social development 
should be guaranteed to all peoples who have lived hitherto under 
the power of Governments devoted to a faith and purpose hostile to 
their own.” 

Here is eomething that we should all like to see, and happily 
there is a general agreement amongst the Entente Powers in favour 
of an autonomous Poland. 


When, however, we come to such phrases as “ independent ” we 
aust ask for definitions. If by “‘independent’’ is meant inde- 
pamdence analogous to that enjoyed by the State of Virginia, 
the State of New York, or the Commonwealth of Massechusctts, 
then no doubt there will be no difficulty in satisfying President 
Wilson on this point. But if he means by an “ independent” 
State independence such as that possessed by Switzerland or Holland, 
iio will find that he is getting into very deep waters indeed. Let 
hia remember what happened at the time of the first and most 
revolutionary of the Dumas. If we reca!l the incident rightly, the 
first Duma, though willing enough to insist upon an extreme demo- 
cratic policy, would no more listen to a demand for Polish inde- 
pendence in the true sense than would the French Convention to 
the demand of La Vendée or of Brittany to separate itself from the 
reat of France during the Revolution, or (shall we say ?) than Amcrica 
did to the demand of the Southern States to set up an independent 
and autonomous confederation. 





It may be pleasant for the Pacificists to imagine that democracies 
are fissiparous, and that you have only to ask to reeeive the answer : 
“ Erring sister, go in peace.” As a matter of fact, democracies are 
far moro tenacious of their territory than autocrats. When Mr, 
Wiison tells us that he wishes “ frankly to uncover realities ” we are 
eure he is sincere, but we are also sure that he will find things under 
the cover which will surprise him, including those we have mentioned. 
However, it must not bo supposed that we havo any quarrel with 
Mr. Wilson’s execllent generalization. He tells us that no peace 
will endure which does not recognize that ‘‘ the ferment of spirit of 
wholo populations will fight subtly and constantly” against any 
peace in regard to which the will is in rebellion. We abound in 
this sentiment. The trouble is how to give it strength and 
substance in a wicked and selfish world. 


A plea for free access to the sea brings President Wilson to 
ground on which he has been often beguiled by the Germans into 
ciscussing the question of what is called freedom of the seas. Un- 
fortunately be does not defino the term. Ho only tells us that it is 
the sine qua non of peace, equality, and co-operation, which is not 
Very helpful. In these circumstances wo can only suggest a 
ine of interrogation. Does he mean by the ‘freedom of the 





seas”’ that the Power which happers to possess sufficient 


naval strength to obtain the command of the sea should be com- 
pelled, when engaged ina war for the preservation of her safety and 
independence, to forfeit that advantage, lest her enemies and 
neutrals anxious to have complete freedom of trade with those 
enemies should declare that the freedom of the seas has been 
violated ? If that is what is meant by “ freedom of the seas,” 
we can only say that it is incompatible with the maintenance 
of the independence of an island kingdom like Great Britain. We 
have obtained the command of the seas, not by accident, but as a 
matter of absolute self-preservation. Without the command of the 
sea we are a doomed people-—a fact which adds yet one moro 
difficulty to the formidable list of obstacles to that ideal recen- 
struction of Europe without which President Wilson will not play 
at the new diplomatic game of Leagues. 


Mr. Wilson kept a surprise packet for the end of his speech. 
He told the Senate that he wes proposing, as it were, that 
the nations “should with one accord adopt the doctrine of 
President sonroe”: “that no nation should seek to extend 
its polity over any other nation or people, but that every people 
should be left free to determine its own polity,” &c., &c. Consider- 
ing that President Monroe framed his Message in order to prevent 
the first League to Enforce Peace, known as the Holy Alliance, 
rom carrying out its policy of enforcing peace, we are bound to say 
that this bold reference to the Menroe Doctrine surprises us. Spanish 
America revolted and made war upon Spain. This automati- 
cally brought in the Holy Alliance. The colonies wore breaking 
the peace; the Holy Alliance was pledged to stop yoople from 
breaking the peace. Therefore the Holy Alliance had either to go 
out of business or to put down war in New Spain. 


Fortunately, however, Britain objected to this attempt to bolster 
up the hopelessly unjust and inecfiicient reign of Spain over the New 
World, and President Monroe was equally anxious to put a spoke 
in the wheel of the great League to Enforce Peace. Accordingly, 
backed by Canning, Monrose in his Message to Congress warned tle 
Holy Alliance that the people of the United States would not allow 
them to extend “their system ’’—i.c., the system of enforcing peace 
upon people who wanted to go to war in a good cause—to the 
American half of the world. That this was sound policy we agrec, 
but we cannot say that it looks very much like Mr. Wilson's policy. 


If we were asked to put the President’s speech in a nutshe!l, we 
should summarize it as follows: ‘I should like to join in a League 
to Enforce Peace. But a League to Enforea Peaco means 
the maintenance of the status guo. You cannot, however, 
undertake to maintain the status quo unless you approve of 
the status quo. Therefore you have got to reviow the world 
and reconstruct it on ideal lines before you can have your 
League to Enforee Peace.’ But unfortunately such review and 
reconstruction would lead to about a dozen new wars, 60 delicate 
s the ground and so tenacious are the nations of their sovereignty 
and independence. When Kir. Wilson secs that this is what he is 
up against in a proposal for a League of the Nations, he smiles a 
chilling smile and remarks to the Allies: ‘ Your job, gentlemen, 
not mine. If, however, you do it to my approval, but not unless, 
I will back the bill. Sozne endorsement, you will admit, Ithink.’ In 
other words, if tho Allics will get the motor-car out of the river 
and will repair and put it in thorough order, the President will 
write on the side: ‘* Vu et approucé, Woodrow Wilson.” 


We desire to treat the President with the utmost courtesy and 
respect as the head of the American Republic, but is not his whole 
attitude a little liable to the criticism which Dr. Johnson mada 
on Lord Chestorfield’s eulogy of his Dictionary? Dr. Wilson speaks, 
as did Lord Chesterfield, as the polite patron of the Allies. Here 
is the other Doctor’s very English reply to Lord Chesterfield :— 

“TI have been pushing on my work through difficulties, of which 
it is useless to complain, and have brought it, at last, to the verge of 
publication, without one act of assistance, one word of encouragement, 
or one smile of favour. Such treatment I did not expect, for I never 
had a Patron before. Tho shepherd in Virgil grew et last acquainted 
with Love, and found him a native of the rocks. Is not a Patron, my 
Lord, one who looks with unconcern on a man struggling for life in tho 
water, and, when he has reached ground, encumbers him with help 
The notice which you have been pleased to take of my labours, had it 

2e y cen kind ; but it has been delayec am indifferent. 
been early, had been kind ; but it has | lelayed till I am indifierent 
oe hope it is no very cynical asperity not to confess obligations 
where no benefit has been received, or to bo unwilling that the publio 
should consider me as owing that to a Patron, which Providence has 
enabled me to do for myself.” 

That was not a just retort? We agree that it was not; but who 
can deny that it was a very natural and a very human oue in all 


the circumstances ? 


—_———___ __—_______. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


BREAD VERSUS BEER. 


“ The bald fact is that the barley, sugar, and other ingredients used in 
Brewing are required for food. In fact, I may say it ts really a question 
of ‘ Bread :versus Beer.’ ”—(Lord Devonxrort to the Press.) 
eee is a kind of grim humour about Lord Devonport 

. which is nota little remarkable. For the past month 
people have been hotly debating whether beer is a food. 

iven if it is not, say some, it is still a national duty to go 
en turning barley into beer, beleaguered city or not. Think 
what excellent milk comes from the waste products of the 
brewer and how greedily our milch-cows consume it! 
For six weeks, while this talk was going on, Lord Devon- 
port, the Food Controller, like Brer Rabbit, ** wasn’t sayin’ 
nuffin’.” On Thursday, however, he suddenly broke silence. 
In a few severely plain words he swept away all the nonsense 
ef the food controversy, and then proceeded to take action 
which gives away not only the whole of the brewers’ case 
us regards food and drink, but also the case of the Minister 
for Agriculture. Mr. Prothero showed us an idyllic picture 
ef the brewer and the milkmaid straying hand-in-hand 
through meadows starred with daisics and buttercups, 
inseparable companions in the noble work of supplying the 
nation with food. Lord Devonport in stentorian tones 
bawls out “ Fudge!” and declares that the issue is simply 
“ Bread or Beer.” 

It is true that Lord Devonport does not say, like the General 
in * Ignotus’s ”’ fable, that not an ounce of food shall be turned 
into beer while the shortage lasts. He announces, however, 
that after a careful investigation of the resources available 
for the food of the people, he has come to the conclusion that 
“it is imperative to restrict the materials used in the production 
ef beer.” Accordingly the brewers are to bo allowed to 
elestroy foodstuffs for brewing purposes only to the extent of 
seventy per cent. of the output of the financial year which 
will end on March 31st, 1917. ‘This, it is calculated, will mean 
s reduction of about half, measured by the beer brewed in 
the year 1913-14. No doubt this allows the destruction of 
a great deal of barley which might be used immediately for 
human food, or which, better stil, could be stored against the 
unforeseen dangers of the future. Still, to save fifty per 
cent. of the barley from the vat is something. For the 
moment, however, the amount of the saving effected is not 
the point which we wish to emphasize. What we desire to 
point out to our readers is that the Government, through the 
mouth of Lord Devonport, the man who has been placed in 
absolute control of our food supplies, admit the point we have 
made for so many weeks past—namely, that barley is food, 
and that when there is a shortage it is wrong to turn it into beer. 
That is a tremendous advance, and surely must have tre- 
mendous consequences. In the future the alluring notices : 
* Think of the peor children and their milk!’ ‘ How to get 
nourishment for our starving little ones,’ ‘It is the brewer 
who fills the nation’s milkcan,’ and so forth can no longer 
be emblazoned on the brewers’ triumphal car. From these 
giddy heights of imagination we have come down, thank 
licaven, to the plain pedestrian fact that though barley makes 
good food for cows as well as for human beings, it is madness, 
when there is a shortage of food, to throw away some eighty- 
three per cent. of the proteids in the said barley. Brewers’ 
Alley is a very long and expensive short cut to the Milky Way. 

Before dealing with what are likely to be the ultimate 
consequences of tho Order, we may as well quote the passage 
from the Notice issued by the Food Controller which deals 
with the immediate results of restriction. These will be:— 

“ (1) An increase in the emount of barley, sugar, and other brewing 
in¢redients available for food purposes. 

(2) The setting free of tonnage, transport, labour, and fuel for pur- 
poses other than browing. 

(3) An increase from 25 per cent. to 40 per cent. in the offals used 
by farmers for the feeding of cattlo.” 

It will be scen from this that not only has the Food Con- 
troller completely given away the milk case, but ‘also 
that he supports the argument so often used by us that ton- 
nage, the most precious thing we now possess, is being wasted 
to a scandalous extent in the transport of intoxicants. Intoxi- 
eants made from foreign grapes do not c! course involve any 
wastage of the food supplies of the world, yet nevertheless 
the consumption here is to be cut down by fifty per cent. 
This action must obviously be due cither to what we may 
eall the tonnage argument, or else to the acceptance by the 
Government in principle of the argument that the use of 
intoxicants in war time is to be condemned. They have not, 
that is, restricted the use of wine and spirits out of mere 
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levity of heart but for a serious cause. But if the poril j 
which the commonwealth stands demands a dby-pecen. 
reduction in beer and in liquor tonnage, why not got the 
extra safety of a hundred-per-cent. reduction in both ? That 
is a question which we venture to say will haunt the Govern. 
ment like a spectre till it is laid by a plain answer. 

We are glad to see that Lord Devonport, in discussing the 
effect of the Order with representatives of the Press, emphati- 
cally declared that the steps he had taken were in no way to 
be deemed measures of temperance or social reform—a point 
which we have made ad navseam in the Spectator, but which 
for controversial purposes has been denied by our opponents 
with the utmost vehemence, Lord Devonport went on to explain 
in detail what he called the food side of the reduction. This 
amazing passage must be given textually, .for it puts the 
Spectator case far more strongly and emphatically than we 
haye ever dared to put it :— 

“The food side of the reduction {s represented by 286,000 tona 
of barley, 36,000 tons of sugar, and 16,500 tons of grits, which 
is also a brewing ingredient. On the transport side there will be, 
first of all, a @ saving in mercantile marine tonnage; and, 
further, a very Gonsiderabie saving in land transport, such ag 
railway and other forms of haulage. ‘There will also be a consequent 
reduction in the amount of labour employed and fuel consumed 
in the process of manufacturing beer. ‘This restriction of brewing 
will further have a direct favourable effect on the production of moat 
and milk, because it will set freo for the uso of agriculiurists—tho 
class who produco meat and milk—a greater percentage of offuls than 
are at present produced from brewers’ grains, which is the residuum 
of the barley used in bre At present tho brewer returns 23 per 
cent. of the barley he uses in the shape of feeding offals. But the 
barley, when milled—as it is intended to be by this Order—gives, in 
the first le 60 per cent. of flour, which is, of course, direct human 
food, and, of the remainder, 40 per cent. is returned in the shape of 
what is termed millers’ offals. I say that because it has becn asserted 
over and over.again, both by public advertisement and by misinformed 
Press statements, that any restriction of brewing would have the in- 
jurious direct effect on feeding-stuffs used by agriculturists. But as a 
matter of fact, under these restrictions, the contrary will be the case. 
The purposes to which mainly the released barley is to be devoted wilt 
give a far greater yield—the difference between 25 per cent. and 40 
per cent.—of offals for the services of the agriculturist.” 

Before we leave the subject we should like to ask Lord 
Devonport a question of vital importance to him as weli 
as to the nation. We note that he has not done for tho 
second and remaining fifty per cent. of intoxicants what he 
felt it was his imperative duty to do for the first fifty per cent. 
—i.e., prohibit its production altogether. That being so, wi!! 
he tell us, not negatively and indirectly, but positively and directly, 
that he has done all that there is need to do to make the country 
absolutely secure? Will he, that is, assure the country on 
his word of honour that he has not made any compromise in 
regard to food, any ‘ all-I-could-manage-in-the-cireumstanees * 
arrangement, but has carried through all that is necessary to save 
us from the risk of starvation? ‘The country will accept his 
word. if he will make such a statement, we shall feel that 
there is no need for further anxiety in regard to the Bread er 
Beer problem. If Lord Devonport, as Food Controller—as tha 
one man responsible—will not say that he has obtained for ua 
as complete and absolute security as it was physically possible 
to obtain, and therefore has to admit that he could increase 
our security by cutting off the remaining fifty per cent. of 
foodstuffs used in the manufacture of intoxicants, and by 
sav ing the tonnage used in the transport of intoxicants, then, 
though it is unpleasant to say it, we say deliberately that 
Lord Devonport would be guilty of the very gravest derelic- 
tion of duty which is conceivable in a public servant. He, as 
the man entrusted by the nation with an imperative duty, 
would not be doing for the country in its hour of peril what 
he knows he ought to do. 

Here, for fear of being accused of being unreasonable, let 
us say that we fully realize that it would not be right to 
expose every public man to this kind of dilemma. Ii it wers 
a case of running the risk of starvation at home in order to 
supply men for the firing line, we might not only pardon 
but even applaud the man who ran the risk. When, 
however, it is a question of intoxicants against food, of the 
ordinary man’s Teosupe and of the brewer's profits against 
an extra margin of safety fur the nation, then we can only 
say that if Lord Devonport has made a wrong calculation 
God help him! It will not only be right but necessary to 
demand from him the utmost measure of personal respor- 
sibility. lJithings go wrong he will, on his owa confession, 
have sinned against the light. That scems a merciless thing 
to say, perhaps, but it is our duty to say it. If when his 
eyes are open, as they evidently are, Lord Devonport doea 
not give us the fullest margin of safety procurable, and 
the margin of safety he does give us proves inadequate, 
he will have no just cause of complaint if a ruined and 
starving people make him pay tho penalty of a great betrayal. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON’S ADDRESS TO THE SENATE. 


HETHER the world will in the end be grateful for 
President Wilson’s specch to the Senate remains to 
be seen. Certainly we are. We could not have wished for 
a better example of what we wrote last week as to the dangers 
and difficulties of anything in the shape of a new Holy Alliance 
—in the shape, that is, of a League of the Nations to 
Enforce Peace. President Wilson told the Senate that it 
would be impossibie for the United States to take tho part 
which she should and ought to take in securing the peace of 
the world unless the peace agreed upon was a peace in every 
way éatisfactory to her. It is clear from this that President 
Wilson sees that if you are going to have a League to Enforce 
Peace, all the Powers who are partics to the treaty will have 
in effect to guarantee cach other’s dominions—will have to 
promise to maintain the sfatws quo, The history of the Holy 
Alliance and what it led to is absolute proof, as Castlereagh 
told the Emperor Alexander, that you are obliged, if you go in 
for Leagues to stop war, to put everybody’s house in order and 
wake them all free of offence to abstract principles of right. If 
you did not do that, you would have to agree that the League 
must be blind to derelictions among its own members, and must 
hold that for good or evil the Powers who guarantee peace 
cannot be interfered with by their colleagues, But Mr. Wilson 
obviously could not agree to this cynical view. Accordingly he 
has elected for the first alternative. He asks that the moral 
configuration of Europe, nay, of the world, shall be made 
ro absolutely satisfactory at the Peace that the United States 
will have no feeling that she is guaranteeing anything which is 
eeriously wrong. J 
ask us to walk out with you.” That is what his demand 
really comes to. Let us sce how this demand would work out 
mm practice. 

We venture to say in all seriousness that if Mr. Wilson 
will use his powers of imagination, and project himself into 
the cireumstances that will arise when peace is established, 
he will find the conditions he has laid down exceedingly 
arduous, if not indecd impossible. Take his concrete example 
«f Poland. It may be right in the abstract that Poland 
thould be “united, independent, and autonomous,” but 
it is as certain as anything can be that not mercly the Russian 
sutocracy but the Russian people and the Russian Duma will 
refase to give complete independence to the Polish State. 
The Tsar has pledged his word, which will not be broken, 
that a sub-kingdom of Poland shall be created which will 
le self-coverning. But it will be under the suzerainty of 
Russia—a very different thing, if we mistake not, from the 
kingdom which is in the mind of Mr. Wilson. This, however, is 
only one example outofmany. If wetake the various proposi- 
tions, moral and political, asserted so vehemently by him and 
apply them to Europe, we shall find that in a very great number 
of ways they would cause the utmost friction amongst, and 
resistance from, the Powers. To carry Mr. Wilson’s views 
into practice would be to raise a legion of demons in every 
comer of Europe. We venture to say, indeed, that it would 
take’ a dozen new wars, lasting for another thirty years, 
io ereate the impeccable status quo which he asks for—the 
peace which shall be “a peace without victory.” 

If one did not know so well that President Wilson is in- 
capable of such a piece of Machiavcllism, one might almost 
ruppose that he desired to defeat the argument in favour 
ef a League to Enforce Peace by a reductio ad absurdum, and 
thus bring to the earth the whole fairy palace raised by the 
Transatlantic Pacificists. The Wilson doctrine, if there were 
any possibility of it ever being applied, would not only fill 
Russia and France with alarm, but also Italy and the oppressed 
nationalities of the Balkans and of the Turkish Empire, while 
it would even be a cause of alarm and offence to this country— 
a nation generally so little ready to take offence, at any rate 
#t action by America. What President Wilson means by the 
“freedom of the seas” is not stated. Very possibly he only 
means no more ‘ Lusitania’ episodes ; but in the present state 
of public feeling what is only too likely to appear to the British 
people to be meant isthe withdrawal of our right to defend our 
sland kingdom from its foes.» To sum up his speech to the 
Senate, President Wilson has stated the reason why you cannot 
haye a League to Enforce Peace, unless you live in Utopia, or 
elee make your League one in which each Power is willing to 
ignore the wickednesses—or the weaknesses, if you will—of 
uther Powers as long as they will work together on the cynical 
principle : “ You say nothing about my peccadilloes and I will 
tay nothing about yours. As long as we all agree to mind our 
evn business, to help each other, and to stop busrbodies from 
waking trouble at home, uo one will dare to break the peace. 


‘* Clean yourselves up thoroughly before you | 
| inquiry would have to 
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But that is just what we want. ‘ Full steam ahead ’ then with 
the good ship ‘ Dove in the Eagle’s Nest.’ ” But though in our 
opinion President Wilson, by the conditions he has laid down, 
has absolutely barred the way to the establishment of a League 
to Enforce Peace, has built a granite wall across the only road 
which he could travel towards such a League, it must not be 
supposed that we are entirely without hope that anything can 
be done to secure the peace of the world, and to give usa certain’ 
hope that in the future men will make war less casily or less 
viciously than they have done in the case of the present war. 
There is, we are convinced, a possible way out, but to win th’s 
way requires labo::r and patience, Our plan must, however, 
be set forth in an article to itself. 





THE SANCTITY OF A TREATY. 


\ E promised last week that we would attempt on another 
occasion to say where our hopes for peace lay, and 
we shall take the opportunity of Mr. Wilson’s speech to set 
forth our plan. We believe that the most hopeful thing that 
can be done, and though it seems a small thing it may turn 
out a very great thing, is to induce all the Powers to agree te 
observe the sanctity of treaties. We desire next that they 
should each and all promise not to go to war with any offend- 
ing Power, but to black-list it. They should agree to hold ne 
converse of any kind, either by commerce, the exchange of 
mails, or in any other way, with a Power that had broken the 
provisions of a treaty, An agreement of this kind would no 
doubt mean the setting up of a Tribunal to decide whether a 
treaty had been broken or not, but that is unavoidable. Under 
any system of enforcing peace something in the nature of an 
f held before action could be taken. 
The peccant State would always declare that it did not attack 
its neighbour, and somebody would have to ascertain whether 
it had done so in fact or only in appearance. For example, 
Saturn might complain that one of Jupiter's eight Moons had 
invaded parts of his Ring, and the Senate of Jupiter might reply 
that their nationals were only putting down brigands whom the 
Saturnians could not or would not deal with. In such a ease 
there must be an inquiry before the Solar System proceeded to 
use force to oblige the people of Jupiter’s Sixth Moon to keep 
the peace. But to resume our argument in favour of the 
sanctity of treaties. When the ‘ribunal had declared a 
treaty broken, no doubt it might encounter a good many 
difficulties in deciding, but after all an unequal number 
of Judges bound by a majority must ultimately come to a 
decision, yes or no. When therefore it was decided that a 
treaty had been broken, a non-intercourse policy must be 
efiective—unless «f course some of the Powers, acting in bad 
faith, secretly favoured the condemned Power, cal really 
allowed intercourse while pretending to prevent it. We must, 
however, assume that such acts of bad faith would not 
arise, 

A more serious objection which will be made to our con- 
tention that the only practical way to avoid war is to pre- 
serve the sanctity of treaties must next be considered. 
How, it will be said, can nations be bound by musty 
old treaties? There must be development in human 
affairs, and development means that nations will grow 
out of the strait-waistcoats devised by their forefathers. 
We agree, and therefore we suggest that one of the rules to be 
universally adopted under a League to Preserve the Sanctity 
of Treaties is that, no matter what the terms of the treaty, anv 
Powershall have the right to free itself from the obligations of 
that treaty by giving a year’s notice. For example, fifty years 
hence the United States may feel that circumstances have 
altered so greatly in Panama that she would like to be free of 
her treaty with us in respect of the Isthmus. In that case she 
would give us a year’s notice, and we should then have to 
consider what steps were necessary to protect our rights, The 
year’s grace would be all on the side of peace. We couid 
not be rushed into war. Take for example the present war. 
If the Prussians had been obliged to denounce the treaty 
guaranteeing the neutrality of Belgium, the world would have 
been forewarned as to what was going to happen. 

Perhaps it will be said that that would have been no good, 
because when war has been planned on the seale which was con- 
templated and prepared for by Germany, even a boycott by the 
whole world would matter very little. We are not converted. 
We believe that if at the beginning of the present war ths 
United States had said that she should pass a Non-Intercourse 
Act with the treaty-breakers, greund of the utmost im- 
portance would have been gained. European neutrals would 
have done the same thing, and Germany and Austria would 
have hesitated before placing themselves under the ban of 
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the civilized world. If nations could only be brought to 
believe that the violation of “scraps of ” would not be 
tolerated, we are certain that there Aa mpm hesitation 
in regard to treaty-breaking. And here we cannot refrain 
from saying that it was the greatest misfortune of the 
war that President Wilson did not sce his way to make an 
effective protest against German action towards Belgium by 
organizing a League of Neutrals to outlaw Germany and Austria 
as treaty-breakers. If President Wilson had proposed this 
at the early stage of the war to the neutral Powers—Spain, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland, Switzerland, and the 
South American Ritieae believe that he would have obtained 
a ready response. Even if they had not been prepared at the 
moment to go to the length of a Non-Intercourse Act, we 
believe that they would have signed a protest, and very 
ssibly would have withdrawn from diplomatic relations. 
n any case the protest would have prevented the appallingly 
bad situation which now exists. That situation can be 
expressed in very few words. The neutral world, headed 
by America, is treating Germany, the treaty-breaker, not 
merely as regards Belgium, but as regards half the clauses 
of the Hague Conventions, in just as friendly a way as if 
she had been the most scrupulous observer of the rules 
of war. 

Take for example the appalling fact that President Wilson 
thought it expedient in his Note to all the world to express the 
view—his diplomatic view we feel sure, and not his real view— 
that the Germans have quite as good a case as their enemies, 
that they are struggling for quite as high ideals as we are, and 
so forth. We admit, granted the need for a Note, that it was 
difficult for him to say anything else. Having refused to take tho 
line that there was anything which called for action, first when 
the neutrality of Belgium was violated, next when the rules 
laid down at the Hagne were broken during the harrying of 
Belgium, and finally when the United States’ naval policy 
was defied by the sinking of the ‘ Lusitania ’ and other vessels, 
he was estopped from the assumption that the Germans were 
morally in a different position from that of their enemies. 
His former acquiescence could have been quoted against 
him. 

But though this most unfortunate triumph for the treaty- 
breakers has given a terrible blow to the sanctity of treaties, 
wo still hold it possible to retrieve the situation, and once 
more to build up the rule that treaties must not be broken, 
and that, quite apart from the merits, the Powers as a whole 
will look upon the violators of formal agreements between 
States as outlaws unfit for the comity of nations. Therefore 
we would implore President Wilson and the Americans not to 
neglect this view of the situation, but to make a real effort 
towards creating a League for Preserving the Sanctity of 
Public Treatics, and thus establishing a true contractual 
system of international law. Nothing could be more appro- 
priate than for America to take the lead in this matter. 
America, as all lawyers know, is the Power which above all 
others has in civil life maintained the sanctity of contracts. 
Under the American Constitution, and the decisions of the 
Supreme Court explaining that Constitution, no contract can 
be set aside by the Legislature, by administrative act, or 
by the Courts of the sovereign States that make up the 
Union. Under the Dartmouth College decision contracts 
became for America sacred things. 

In the region of international law America has always 
stood for treaty rights and for the strict carrying out of 
treaties. She led our fathers on this point; why will she not 
lead us now? Why should she leave her well-tried line of 
public policy for one which, we venture to say once again, must 
either come to nothing, or else be fraught with dangers and 
pit{alls innumerable, must either provoke new wars or else shelter 
the evildoers—a system which will pledge the United States, and 
indeed all who take part in tt, to possibilities in the matter of 
action from which we are certain her people would shrink in 
horror and disgust of they understood them fully. 

The machinery for carrying out the course we have suggested 
would be simple enough. All that would be necessary would 
be for the Powers, jointly and severally, to declare that 
if they entered into any treaty, they would either let 
that treaty run for the full time specified in the instru- 
ment, or else give a year’s notice of its denunciation. The 
Hague Tribunal would perform the necessary judicial 
functions. It would decide whether or not a treaty had 
been broken. The enforcement of a Non-Intercourse Act 
by the Powers would not really be difficult. It would 
be war no doubt, but war without its horrors, or at any 
rate without its worst horrors. Who will assert that 
the epplication of the ban of the civilized world would 





be lightly risked, or would fail to be effective if put in 
operation ? 





THE GREATEST OF ALL OUR NEEDS. 
YBa British people take the accomplished management 

of our sca affairs so much for granted that they 
are now in serious danger of failing to recognize that the 
character of the war has been gradually changing. To-day 
we are more exposed to disaster by sea than by land, and 
that through no fault whatever of our Navy. The Navy 
has done to admiration everything that it could reasonably 
have foreseen that it would be called upon to do ; nevertheless, 
the new German submarines which are being turned out in 
increasing numbers are able to take a dangerously heavy 
toll of British and neutral shipping. We are threatened, 
not with defeat by land, not even with the prospect of being 
unable to win decisive victories by land, but with having 
to pay the penalty of living in small islands. We are 
threatened first with a shortage of food, and secondly with 
a shortage of the materials which are necessary for manu- 
facturing many essential articles. Probably many of the 
new German submarines have been disposed of, but the 
German rate of construction is, we may be sure, being speeded 
up continually, No longer do small submarines, with a short 
radius of action, come close to our coasts, where they can 
be dealt with. The latest German submarine is a submersible 
cruiser which is able to carry enough fuel and supplies to 
stay at sca for a couple of months. Moreover, when sho 
has reached the far-distant trade routes she can be fed by 
other submarines which serve as supply vessels. There may be 
remote and undiscovered bases where German submarines 
run in to refit and revictual, and they are thus able to stay 
away from home for long periods without accepting the 
risks of the dangerous dash back through home waters. 
We are sure that Sir Joseph Maclay, the Shipping Controller, 
is doing everything he can by direct and indirect means to 
make good the losses in our mercantile marine, but he will 
be greatly helped in his attempt to master difficulties 
which are really grave if the public support him by appreciating 
the true nature of the problem. If they do that, they will 
not hang back when it is a question of sacrificing personal 
convenience and comfort in order to make it as easy as possible 
for the Government to save the situation. It was not without 
carefully weighing his words that Sir John Jellicoe said the 
other day that the danger from submarines was greater now 
than at any period of the war. Ile added that he believed 
the danger would be overcome, and so do we believe it with 
the deepest conviction; but let us all be sure of this, that 
it will not be overcome without taking thought and exerting 
the last ounce of effort of which the nation is capable. As 
we conceive the situation, the future of the war will be a 
kind of race between the ability of the Germans to cut off 
our supplies to the point where wo should be prevented 
from efiectually making war, and the ability of the Allies 
to deal a decisive blew by land before that point can be 
reached. It is important to fight the war with that con- 
ception in our minds. It will direct our energies in the 
right channels. If we concentrate on the vital needs at 
the right moments, we shall win the race, and win it 
handsomely. 

We want more merchant vessels, and must have them at 
the earliest possible date. That is the obvious need now. 
Of course the physical increase of the carrying-power of our 
merchant navy is mixed up with a large number of auxiliary 
matters which must never be forgotten. It would be useless, 
for instance, to build more merchant ships if there were a 
failure of labour at the docks to handle them. Earlier in 
the war we heard continually of congestion at the docks, 
and that although some fifty per cent. of our merchant 
shipping had already been allotted to military purposes. 
By quickly turning round ~ ¥ in dock the amount of our 
tonnage is in effect increased in exact proportion to the 
acceleration of the work. Again, the arrangement which 
is being made to take over a number of Greek merchant 
vessels will help us, but the help will not justify us in relaxing 
our resolution to build as many new ships as we possibly 
can, and to build them as speedily as possible, Yet again, 
to some extent the pressure on tonnage can be relieved by 
producing more food at home. But we should delude our- 
selves if we imagined that food can be grown quickly enough 
to ward off the immediate danger. Too much attention 
cannot be paid to increasing the productivity of the land, 
but crops do not grow like the mango-tree under the hand 
of the Indian conjurer. So that when we have made every 
allowance for indirect means of making our mercantile 
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tonnage go further, the need for building remains a paramount 
and immediate necessity. 

It is notorious that we have been unable to build as many 
merchant ships as we should have liked during the war, 
because the needs of the Navy very rightly came first. As 
everything—the whole cause of the Allie;—depends finally 
on the British Navy, it was essential to go on building ships 
of war in every available yard till there was a handsome 
margin in hand. We do not know how far the Admiralty 
may be satisfied with the results of this immense effort, 
but whether the dreams of the Navy are completely fulfilled 
or not, we must face the question whether the margin is now 
so ample that the balance of importance has shifted and 
that the time has come to treat merchant-ship building 
to such a rush of activity as it has not known before. The 
abnormal disparity between the construction of ships of 
war and the construction of trading ships has been indis- 
putably right so far during the war. But the abnormality 
can now at least be adjusted, even if it be not considered 
desirable and safe—as we hope the experts may consider 
it to be—wholly to invert the abnormality and give merchant 
ships their innings. In 1913, two million tons of merchant 
shipping were built as against two hundred and fifty thousand 
tons of war shipping. If such a proportion as that were 
reasserted for at least a temporary burst of activity,we might 
be able in a few months to look upon the situation with 
something like confidence. It has been the custom for 
some time to state our losses in merchantmen with as little 
emphasis as possible. Still, they have been stated for those 
to see who have eyes to see, and it would be an easy calcula- 
tion to compare the rate of loss with the total volume of 
our tonnage, and to estimate how wo are progressing in the 
race in which we are now engaged. We take the following 
table of losses of British and neutral merchantmen from 
the Daily News of Wednesday :— 


Tota! Of which 

sunk, British, 
Oct. 26—Nov. 9 = = 82 os 23 
Noy. 10-——Nov. 24 eo oe 62 oe 29 
Nov. 25—Deo. 9 Pee - 105 ee 42 
Dec. 10—Dec. 24 oe ~ 70 oe 37 
Deo. 25—Jan. 8 on o- 63 oe 2 
Jan. 9—Jan. 2 oo ~ 83 ~ 40 


Total ee ew 470 oo 187 


Neutral ships which act as carriers for us are of course almost 
as important as British ships. 

The labour required for an exceptional burst of merchant- 
ship building is of course skilled labour. There is no question 
of taking men away from the land, and exposing ourselves 
to the charge that in reducing the pressure on tonnage in one 
way we have merely increased it in another. We must make 
sure, however, that we do not allow competent workers to be 
diverted from the yards to the land. The majority of skilled 
workers for the yards will undoubtedly have to bo found in 
the Army. Here we find ourselves in contact with the familiar 
British difficulty that we are not a record-keeping nation. No 
record has been kept of the particular trades of the men who 
have joined up, and it is in itself a work of magnitude and 
complexity to trace the skilled men who once worked on the 
Tyne or the Clyde, but are now scattered among tho various 
units at the front. A good many of them are already in 
military jobs requiring the skill of the riveter, the mechanic, 
or the carpenter, and if they are contented with their jobs 
(as they very well may be in the A.S.C., or one of the transport 
services, or in railway work) it is no easy matter to get them 
to volunteer to be removed. Commanding officers, again, 
are not at all anxious to lose men who, by the nature of their 
accomplishments, are likely to be among the most handy men 
in their battalions. But such diiticulties as these will be 
surmounted. The next point to be considered is the 
character of the ships to be built. The type must be virtually 
standardized, in the sense that it must be a model that can be 
produced very quickly, and that possesses no uncssential 
features. The delightful and almost personal arts of naval 
architecture must be forsworn. . It may be objected that a 
chip built in a hurry will shake to pieces in a very few years. 
Even if that were true, it would not be a sound objection. A 
ship that will last only five or six years will answer the purpose 
of tiding us over the present dangers. Those who are accus- 
tomed to build merchant vessels are the true arbiters of the 
proper designs. It would cause delay and hindering criticism 
if the Admiralty imposed any authoritative designs on the 
builders. Let the shipbuilders be made solely responsiblo, 
being informed only of the general type of ship wanted. They 
may be trusted implicitly, the more so that they would take 
& tremendous pride in their work. Their one test in drawing 
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up their plans as to what features tho ships should or should 
not have would be the question, “Is it essential?” The 
type of vessel decided upon would of course have to be built 
with a view to carrying guns adequate to her defence. 
Experience has proved that armed ships are sunk by the 
German submarines only in exceptional instances. The 
new ships built to defend themselves would have a con- 
siderably greater chance of a long life than ships armed in 
a makeshift manner. 

We fear that we shall seem to some of our readers to be 
the victims of an obsession if we add a last word on the subject 
of drink. But in these times we cannot hesitate to take 
the risk of seeming to be tiresome. If victory be won, we 
shall be well content to put up with the reputation. In 
the shipbuilding yards drink has notoriously dono more 
to retard work than in almost any other industry. The 
nation wants every ounce of effort it can command. Nor 
is the offect of drink upon activity our only concern. In 
the present dangerous dearth of tonnage, ships are still being 
allowed to carry the materials of the drink trade. Railways, 
and lorries, and vans which might be pouring materials into 
the shipbuilding yards are still used to carry spirits and beer. 
We need not labour the point again. We simply ask our 
readers to consider carefully the gravity of the situation which 
we have attempted to describe, and to which Sir John Jellicoe 
and Mr. Prothero have both borne witness, and then to put 
to themselves the question: “ Is this the time to give a free 
pass to drink ?” 





RAILWAYS AFTER THE WAR. 

TYXHE Edinburgh Review for this quarter contains an 

article on “The Future of English Railways,” 
obviously written by some one with internal knowledge. 
The purposo of the article is to consider in what way the 
rarious problems of railway management which have arisen 
through the exigencies of the war will affect the condition 
of English railways after the war. The problem of Scotch 
and Irish railways is also touched upon, but that problem, 
for obvious reasons, is less extensive. It may be remembered 
that though all the railways of Great Britain were taken 
over by the Government as early as August 5th, 1914, the 
Irish railways were not taken over until December 17th, 1916, 
and that the taking over was not due to war needs but 
to the clamour of Irish railway employees, 

From the financial point of view the step taken in 1914 
represents ono of the best bargains that the British Govern- 
ment have made since the war began. The bargain was very 
simple in its character. It provided that the State should 
guarantee to the railway companies concerned the same 
net revenue as they had cabened Se the year 1913, and that 
in return the railway companies should carry Government 
passengers and goods free of charge. At the same time, 
in order to facilitate the working of the whole railway syst 
of England and Scotland, a Railway Executive Commit 
was created composed exclusively of railway managers, 
This Committeo has very wisely left the detailed work 
of managing each line in the hands of the men previously 
in control. Unfortunately no figures have been published 
to show the precise results of the working of this system, 
and the writer in the Edinburgh Review contrasts the reluctancs 
of the British Government to publish figures dealing with 
a purely financial matter of this kind with the completeness 
of the returns published by the French Government ia 
connexion with their railway system. There are, however, 
various indications by which it is possible to infer what 
the results of the bargain have been. As regards 1915 
there is little reason to doubt that, owing to the commercia 
activity of the country and to the freedom with which most 
classes of the community spent their money in travelling, 
the commercial receipts of the railway companies wero 
probably as high as or higher than in any previous year, 
with the result that the net revenue of 1913 was maintained. 
Consequently the Government in 1915 got all their work 
done by the railway companies without any cost to the 
taxpayer. In 1916 the situation was appreciably altered 
by the increased wages granted to the railway workers. 
f an 
additional five shillings a week. The total increase repre- 
sented an expenditure of not less than £12,000,000 a year. 
Tho writer of the article to which we are referring calculates 
that, as a result of this increased outgoing, the railways 
did not earn in 1916 the equivalent of their net revenue 
in 1913, and that a considerable deficiency would have to 
be made good by the Treasury. Even so, however, there is 
no reason to doubt that the bargain made in August, 1914, 
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still remains a good one; for the railways have been doing, 
as everybody knows, an enormous amount of work on 
Government account, and if that work had been paid for on 
commercial terms it would probably have cost the taxpayer 
very much more than the guaranteed sum. 

But though the arrangement with the railway companies is 
noost satisfactory from the point of view of the Treasury and 
of the taxpayer, it has created conditions which must be re- 
adjusted when the war ends. It is sufficient for the moment 
to lay stress on the effects produced by the increase in wages. 
This increased charge of eomething like £12,000,000 a year 
would, as matters now stand, wipe out the greater part of the 
eum available for paying dividends on ordinary railway stock. 
Tn 1913 the total sum thus paid in dividends on ordinary stock 
was £17,700,000. If £12,000,000 be deducted from this, the 
available balance will not suffice to pay more than about 1 per 
cent. on the ordinary etock of the railway companics. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that these figures are not 
by themselves conclusive. If, for example, the railway 
workers were on economic grounds entitled to the increase of 
ten —- a week which has been given to them as a result 
of political pressure, the shareholders cannot justly complain. 
It is the essence of what the Socialists call “ profiteering ” that 
the investor takes the risk of being able to buy labour at a 

rice which will yield a prefit on ‘his investment. There is 
ittle doubt that the lower grades of railway workers were in 
the past underpaid, and had a good claim for a rise. Whether 
the upper grades had any claim at all for the increase granted 
to them is another matter, but the grant having once been 
made it cannot easily be withdrawn. Indeed it is quite 
possible that the railway companics may find their wages-bills 
still further swollen when the war ends. Therefore, if the 
companies are to continue to pay anything approaching a 
reasonable dividend upon the large capital invested, there 
must be far-reaching reorganization. 

This is a situation upon which the State Socialist is certain 
to seize. He is eager at all costs to exiend the sphere of 
State enterprise, regarding that as a good thing in itself, and 
Socialists of the Fabian school might even be willing to offer 
a bribe to railway shareholders in order to induce them to 
consent to complete expropriation. They would argue that 
under present conditions the railway shareholder cannot look 
forward to more than 1 per cent., and that therefore he will 
profit greatly if he consents to surrender his property in 
return for Government stock which would yield him 2 per cent. 
on his original investment. It would be a tempting offer, 
and a good many holders of ordinary railway stock might 
conceivably jump at it. What we have to consider is 
whether such a bargain would be good for the nation as a 
whole. From that point of view the fatal objection to the 
proposal is that it would, on the one hand, add a terrific 
source of corruption to our political system, and, on the 
other, greatly imperil the finances of the State. No fewer 
than six hundred thousand voters would be placed upon the 
paysheets of the National Exchequer, and that Exchequer 
would at the same time incur a new liability amounting to 
not less than £1,000,000,000. ‘To realize what the first fact 
means it is sufficient to quote an illustration given of the 
interaction of politics and railway management in Belgium 
before the war :— 

“Tn every country with a democratic constitution politics corrupt 
the railroad management and the railroad management corrupts politics. 
Everywhere wages are the sport of politica. They are regulated quite 
as much by the voting power of the employees as by their reasonable 
rights and their technical qualifications, Belgium offers a locus classicna, 
One fine day in June, 1912, there were sent out by telephone from the 
Cabinet of the Minister of Railways orders that a substantial advance 
in their wages was to be mado to a Jarge number of employees. The 
advance was antedated to the previous Ist of January and was paid 
that very day. ‘The following day the elections took place. ‘The result, 
which had been regarded as doubtful, was that the ministerial majority 
wae re-elected.” 

Turning next to the financial issue, it is unnecessary to 
leok beyond our own country. We have before us the example 
of the State telegraphs and the State telephones. Both 
telegraphs and telephones were flourishing financial concerns 
as long as they were in the hands of private companies. They 
are now run at a heavy loss by the State. It is true that 
the Post Office proper yields a large profit, but that is only 
because the State charges a penny for a service which costs 
it a halfpenny. Practically every branch of the Post Office 
work except the letter post is rum at a loss. Yet the work of 
the Post Office and of the telegraph and telephone service 
is simplicity itself compared with the work of the railway 
service. Railway managers must of necessity make all kinds 
of commercial arrangements with their clients, taking into 
sccount both the volume of business, the possibilities of sea 





competition, and the possibilities of extension of business in 
the future. No Government Department has sufficiens 
elasticity of action to enable it te undertake such work es 
this. Inevitably political influence would be brought to bear 
in fixing railway rates as well as im fixing railway wages, and 
the result would be that railway revenue would be sacrificed to 
political exigencies, 

The writer in the Edinburgh Review, after illustrating these 
considerations, briefly sketches out various proposals for 
reform to meet the necessities which lie a of us. His 
main proposition is that we must abandon the pretence of 
competition between different railway companies, and divide 
England into five or six railway districts, each served, as is 
the case in France, by one railway company. Scotland would 
make a district by itself, and presumably Ireland also. This 
would mean the frank establishmnt of a railway monopoly 
in each railway district, and of necessity monopolies must be 
controlled, or at any rate eran by the State. The 
definite suggestion made in the Edinburgh Review (a sug- 
gestion which has been discussed a good deal in connexion 
with Indian railways) is that the State should become a 
shareholder in railway companies or groups of railway com- 
panics, and as a shareholder should appoint representatives 
on to the Board of Management. It would thus have some 
power of control over the management, and would be finan- 
cially interested in the success of the companies, but political 
interference would be more difficult than in the case of railways 
entirely owned and managed by the State. 

Quite apart from this crucially important question of the 
future cont rol of our railways, there are the detailed questions 
of a more economical management. We cannot expect to 
work our railways so cheaply as they are worked in a country 
of long runs and heavy loads like the United States, but we 
can undoubtedly do a great deal to economize rolling-stock 
and railway labour by a better organization both of the 
passenger and of the goods services. It is in these directions 
that the sharcholders of the railway companies must look to 
recoup themselves for the necessary increase of expenditure 
through the raising of railway wages. 





VOLUNTEER LABOUR FOR THE LAND. 

UGGESTIONS are numerous for a solution of the problem 
S how to find labour for the land without taking strong men 
away from the Army. Our readers are already familiar with the 
proposal that agricultural labourers who are assigned to hom 
defence should be grouped in special battalions so that when the 
have completed their military training they can put in their time 
working on the land till there is a call for their services as soldiers. 
But this scheme would not cover the whole ground, though it 
would provide much comparatively skilled labour. ‘There will be 
plenty of room for the voluntary labour of civilians, both men amt 
women. Many women may be able to give their whole time an! 
work for wages. There is an excellent proof of what can be done 
by women in the war harvests in France, which have been gatheve« 
in mainly by old men, women, and boys. But we want to write 
now only of voluntary part-time labour. As the production of 
food is the question of the moment, preparations cannot be made 
too soon to tap every possible source of help. No doubt Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain’s plans for laying voluntary civilian labour unde: 
contribution all over the country will make a point of providing fer 
the land. We necessarily write in ignorance of what those plans 
may be, but it seems to us that there may be an opportunity of 
using the Volunteers—our part-time soldiers--for preparing oF 

cleaning the land, and for getting in the hay and corn harvests. 
The authorities may of course have schemes for utilizing the 
Volunteers that would prevent them from doing any agricultural 
work. If it should be decided that the Volunteers have become 4 
force of such military value that their greatest service to the country 
consists in improving their drill and military knowledge, it would 
be impossiblo to say a word against that decision. Nothing, indece, 
could be 2 cause of greater pride and gratification to the Volunteers 
than for the War Office to say in effect to them: “ You have done 
so well that we are now ready to entrust you with fresh military 
obligations. You have tried seriously to make yourself soldiers, 
and we want you to be moro serious thanever. In addition to your 
musketry and drill, we want you to practise bayonet exercises, to 
make yourselves competent bombers, to pick out men to master 
the technique of machine guns, and, in short, to become complete 
infantry units instantly ready for any service at home that you 
may be called upon to perform.” After all, the Volunteers set 
out to be part-time soldiers in the faith that if the war went on long 
enough their services were bound to be required. The more far 
secing of them were never in the least dejected when it was freely 
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being said that the War Office had no uso for them, and never would 
have. They foresaw that if the man-power of the nation should 
become exhausted, the War Office could not possibly decline the 
proffered services of two or three hundred thousand men over the 
military age who, without any expense to the country, had somehow 
turned themselves into tolerably well-trained soldiers. The prophets 
of the movement always know that the decision as to whether it was 
worth while to go on rested with the Volunteers themselves and not 
at all with the War Office. Now that the Volunteers are being 
graciously recognized, it would be absurd for them to say that they 
want to be agricultural labourers in their spare time if the War 
Office wants them to give up every minute tiwy can to soldiering. 

But with that reservation made, we fancy that for some time yet 
there may be opportunities for the Volunteers to work on the land 
—proper opportunities in the sense that their work will be of more 
importance there than anywhere else. Even if this be not true of 
the Volunteers in every part of the country, it may be true of them 
ingome parts. Or again, if it be not true of the Volunteers anywhere 
as a general rule, it may be true of them all for a short period of 
time—during the harvests, for instance. Perhaps those Volunteers 
who could be most easily mobilized for service at vital points in the 
event of a German raid might have to spend their spare time ex- 
clusively in military exercises, but this might not be so with corps 
in many other parts of the country. On the assumption, at all 
events, that Volunteers can be used to some extent for the land, 
there can be no doubt about the extreme convenience of employing 
them in sections, platoons, or companies. Trained mon are moved 
about and set to work without delay, for the simple reason that they 
are accustomed to respond to words of command. Regimented 
labour is the most easily instructed form of labour when it is neces- 
sary to explain the nature of new work, and of course to the majority 
of Volunteers work on the land would be new. We do not think 
that our farmers have any just conception as yet of the amount of 
work a Voluntecr corps would get through during a Saturday 
afternoon and the whole of Sunday. They have not seen the 
Volunteers’ trench-work. For most Volunteers physical labour is 
a recreation after sedentary work. The agricultural labourers 
would be resting on Sundays, but it would probably be an amuse- 
ment to them to watch the amateurs at work, and to tell them if 
they were doing anything wrong. 

Suppose a Volunteer corps which has been engaged for months in 
diggiag trenches on Sundays, and let us imagine that the authorities 
decide that, though trenches are needed, they are less important 
on the balance than the necessity of cleaning the land in a particular 
district when the spring begins to bring up the weeds fast. No 
groat skill is required for pulling up weeds, yet the value of a growing 
crop may be increased by twenty per cent. if these parasites which 
consume the nutriment of the soil are removed. A Volunteer 
hattalion would clean several acres in the course of Saturday after- 
noon and Sunday. If such work went on all over the country, the 
benefit would be great. 

A correspondent has sent us an account which appeared in the 
Birkenhead Advertiser of a schemo of volunteer labour for farmers 
which has been started at Prenton. The volunteers in this case are 
civilians; they are not part-time soldiers; but the lesson they 
can teach others is important. The report says :— 

“ As was stated fully in Saturday's Advertiser, the immediate object 
of the gentlemen who have formed themselves into a body to be known 
a3 the Prenton and District Civilians’ Aid Association for Local Farmers 
is to aid only those farmers in the district in which they reside, but in 
a1 appeal they have just issucd they throw out the hint that when the 
scheme has been in operation for a sufficient period for them to judg 
the extent of their resources they will endeavour to go further afield. 
the idea at present is that the supplementary labour received will be 
directed to work on f.ve or six farms, representing 850 acres, immediately 
adjacent to Prenton and Tranmere, It is intended to enrol the names 
of men and women residing in Prenton or the adjacent neighbourhood, 
A rota will be organized, and all those who are willing to come forward 
are asked to sacrifico half a day (morning, afternoon, or evening), & 
whole day, or such time as they can spare each week from now onwards 
until the crops are gathered in, By intimating the amount of spare 
time at their disposal they will enable tho Committee to make the best 
arrangements possible as the farmers make known their requirements 
for extra assistance. Two farms at Prenton were selected for Saturday's 
commencement of the experiment, and the volunteers wore divided 
into squads of eleven and twelve. Tho weather was quite favourable 
for the work, and it was a lesson in willing labour and self-sacrifice to 
watch gentlemen who in pre-war days werg to be seen spending their 
leisure time on tho golf links wielding the pitchfork and the spade and, 
under the instructions of experts, wielding them to good effect. At 
the conclusion of the afternoon's operation a farmer was asked by the 
Advertiser representative for his views on the work, and he was candidly 
favourably impressed by what had been done and the promise of what 
could be done, ‘ Considering that the majority, if not the whole of the 
volunteers were now to the work, it was quite well done,’ he said, 

and this sort of labour will be of great assistance, especially in what 
might be termed the preparatory work of farming.’” 

Such an experiment absolutely invites imitation. Whatever Mr. 
Noville Chamberlain's plans may be, he is not likely to interfere with 
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“going concerns,” for where the heart is there is good laboug 
also. 





THE HOUSE OF VAN DAMME. 

hyena the exterior is unpromising enough. Even an 

architect would scarcely seek entrance had he not already 
heard of its inner delights. By no manner of means is it a show 
place. Indeed, in the writer's case it was only discovered by 
accident and entered by guile. The street front is almost arrest- 
ingly dull, rising a sheer white cliff of wall and shuttered window 
from a grass-grown pavement in Cassel-sur-Mont. Opposite, 
across the street, there is—-nothing. Just a low quick-set hedge, 
then steeply falling fields giving a great window flanked by jostling 
houses, through which one views and overlooks a lovely plain 
spread out below. A full-sized map; red ploughland, greon 
meadows, and an azure distance; and that day over all a filmy veil 
of mist turning the whole to the likeness of some great iridescent 
shell—lying there below, shot and illumined by a dimmed and 
yellow sun. That is the west prospect. The eastern one is as yet 
hid from us by the house and its high flank walls—gaunt weather- 
beaten white, like the building itself. Pulling at a rusty chain that 
hangs beside a long unpainted postern, a swinging bell clatters and 
jangles within an echoing court. Sabots clack on cobbles, and the 
door creaks open on complaining hinges. Knowing the lie of the 
land, you are prepared and braced for the gasp of pleasure that 
the first view of the eastern prospect will give you. It is thus 
that one steps through the archway into a common or kitchen 
yard—dustbins, clothes-lines, and the like. ... Bathos? Yes, 
ten yards of it—but then! Twelve paces left incline and you 
stand owt on the terrace—the dropping lawn below you and the 
wide champaign beyond, as on the other side, but more treed and 
chequered and lit in different fashion by reason of the aspect. 
Some good two leagues away are the towers and spires of Haze- 
brouck—town of the plain—-their topmost pinnacles below the 
cellars of Cassel-on-the-Hill. Facing this view is the cast facade—a 
stumpy portico with pediment above, Napoleon's wild-eyed eagle 
done in plaster, filling the latier with its widespread wings, its 
cruel claws clutching the Imperial wreath, a tearing beak raisod 
insolently above. Again the gaunt white walls, the tier on tier of 
lifeless shuttered windows. The drooping concierge, galvanized 
into momentary life and action by metallic contact, stands within 
the invitingly open door. 

And now, on tho threshold, a warning. This is a house of the 
First Empire sure enough—but of the First Water, most emphati- 
cally no, It is no Malmaison or Grand Trianon—it is their country 
cousin and very poor relation. Figure to yourself the frieze of 
the Parthenon dono into gingerbread by a country-town con- 
fectioner with ideas of his own and an uncertain though lively 
touch. That is the “Van Dammerie”—therein lies its fascination. 
It is a far-away, uncertain echo of the fanciful elegances of the 
Court and capital—but by no means a faint echo. Indeed, just 
as the British warrior in the street without seeks to din his meaning 
into foreign skulls by making certain sounds (stoutly affirmed to 
be French) loudly instead of correctly, so did old Van Dammoe’s 
architect strive to make convincing show with the then fashionable 
frills and flounces by doing whatever ho did with such a show of 
boldness, vigour, and initiative that he probably persuaded him- 
self as well as his patron that his coarseness was vitality and his 
lawless heterodoxy transcending imagination. Provincial French 
with a Prussian accent would sum up the style not ineptly. Yot 
he clearly belioved in himself and his ability, did this jolly pastry- 
cook, and enjoyed himself prodigiously. There is an unmistakable 
zest and gusto about the thing that is in itself attractive. The 
door (a side one) leads into a tiny rotunda with all the proper 
appurtenances up to the little dome with its triglyphed and metoped 
frieze and lamp of bronze, hung by a triple chain. 

It would be tempting to describe the place room by room and 
feature by feature-—to gloat over this and crow over that—but 
even of this piquant architectural gingerbread enough is as good 
as a feast. A door on your right takes you into a wonderful littl 
corner room with so much architecture to the square foot—walls 
and ceiling alike—that you feel as though a moment ago you 
had been standing, say, under the dome of St. Peter’s and that 
suddenly the placo had shrunk to a tiny fraction of its proper size 
leaving you still as you were—a great hulking, preposterous being 
utterly out of scale, a retriever puppy in a canary-cage. And that, 
of course, is a defect in the room. A dolls’ house in the grand 
manner is only really satisfactory to the dolls. The pilasters and 
panels, cornices, friezes, bas-reliefs, and the rest, may be in perfect 
relative scale, but they are out of scale with man. Tho room ia 
too much like an Italian cabinet turned inside out to be good arohi- 
tecture, but it is none the less a delightful joke. Unhappily it is 
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picked out in pink and white, which lays rather unkind stress on 
the general wedding-cakeism of the various embellishments. 

Crossing the adjoining room, which is comparatively unexciting, 
you are cdmitted to the staircase hall through a noble little portico 
of real veined marble. The distinct shock that you expericnce 
on tapping one of the columns, to find that it actually is what it 
appears to be—genuine undeniable marble—throws a lurid light 
upon the sublime depths to which 1800 so engagingly descended. 
The staircase is itself another surprise. Instead of a fantastic 
coiling thing precariously supported on nothing, with (probably) 
brazen serpents writhing intricately by way of balusters, you 
have a solid workaday wooden stair—positively stodgy in its plain 
common-sense. A most humdrum, conscientious staircase. So 
ordinary and unassuming is it indeed that it is probable that it 
was only put in pending the production of something more festive 
and amusing and more in keeping with the gala atmosphere of the 
rest of this frolicsome house. Unfortunately, however, the “ star” 
staircase for some reason or other never appeared, and its plain 
though painstaking understudy still carries ploddingly on. 

But before ascending by it the traveller should get a glimpse of 
the long saloon with its bowed far end—a room of flat pilasters 
end long mirrors with an odd ceiling coffered in large point-ended 
lozenges. The general tone of the room is ash-grey, the tympanum 
bas-relicfs over the doors and such-like being picked out in white; 
and very charming they are, these bas-relicfs and features which are 
scattered through the house with a liberal though usually discerning 
hand. There are spandrils and panels and friezes and pilaster and 
plaques and so forth wherever a reasonable pretext for existing secms 
to offer, and a generous overplus of the same that simply scorn 
excuses. A whole mythology of goddesses, leopards, griffins, 
sphinxes, amorini, lion-heads, eagles; and whatnot just compla- 
eently smiles down on you 4@ propos of nothing at all. But they do 
it very engagingly, and their frank and fearless attitude is quite 
disarming. They seem to say: ‘“ Yes, we know we needn’t be here, 
but we like to do our bit—we volunteered without being asked. 
Not at all; we find being lovely very enjoyable, and we are glad you 
admire us.” 

Upstairs things are exactly as they should be, particularly the 
great attie—the nursery—where beautiful little miniature beds 
ef glossy scrolling mahogany stand in the bays between the meagro 
wooden pillars that bear the vaulted ceiling. The bulk of tho 
furniture cloarly survives from the first furnishing of the house by 
the gallant General's lady, and very charming much of it is. A 
good array of prints and pictures portrays for us the several battles 
that have given Cassel its place and fame in history, whilst the 
Cencral’s refined and pleasant faee looking frankly and genially 
down from a twilit corner makes one wonder whether the tales of his 
evarse brutality can be true. Either the historian or the artist 
niust have lied, one foels; probably the historian. 

But the concierge has become devitalized; the galvanic effect 
has worn off ; he yawns audibly and jingles his keys of office, bored 
with our foolish enthusiasm. So let us depart, and let him shutter 
wp the house once more and leave it basking with closed eyes in 
the evening sun. And as we go we may picture Mr. Ruskin being 
conducted round this most heretical house by a really appreciative 
siowman—a latter-day post-decadent architect for preference. 
One fancies him eventually being carried out to the open air with 
foam at his lips, there, with loosened collar and watered brow, to be 
slowly restored to consciousness and denunciation. Every mortal 
one of his “seven lamps” are here exultingly snuffed out with 
the utmost cheerfulness and good humour—architectural practical 
joking that it is hard to discountenance when practised with such 
wit and ingenuity. But then, he would very properly observe : 
“One does not romp with a Muse.” Perhaps one shouldn’t—but 
it is such fun. OC. W. E. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE LIBERATION OF THE CZECHO-SLOVAKS. 
{Yo vHz Epiron or xs “ Srecrator.”’) 

Srr,—An interesting feature of the Allied Note is the special 
place granted by the Entente Governments to the Czechs and 
Slovaks of Austria-Hungary, which is a sign that the Allies 
realize their importance in the future reconstruction of Europe. 

Tho Czecho-Slovaks are the Western vanguard of the Slav race 
fin Europe, inhabiting Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and Slovakia 
(northern part of Ilungary), an area four times as large as 
Belgium, which would occupy eighth place among the European 
States (after the Kingdom of Poland) in the reconstructed Europe. 
The economic independence of these countries would be assured 
owing to their natural resources supplying almost everything 
except salt. They are called “the pearl of Austria,” being the 





richest countries in the Monarchy, and are paying the greator part 
ef the Austrian expenses. Their population ig about thiricen 





TS 
millions, with a German minority of about three millions. Owing 
to the strategical importance of the present natura! frontiers 
between Bohemia and Germany it would be impossible to leaye 
out this minority, which is largely mixed with the Czech popula- 
tion; but the problem could be satisfactorily solved by granting 
them a full political and national freedom. On the other hand 
there would be a Czecho-Slovak minority of about eight hundred 
thousand left under the Austrian, Magyar, and German domina- 
tion. The lack of an outlet to the sea could easily be counter. 
balanced by commercial treaties with neighbouring countries, 
Switzerland’s industrial and commercial development is in no way 
hindered for the same reason. 

In claiming the rights of independence the Czecho-Slovaks do 
not claim anything new. They were independent before the 
federation with Austria and Hungary in 1526, which was intended 
as a barrier against the Turkish invasion of Europe, and con. 
stitutionally they never lost their independence. The federation 
with Austria was a free union, in which Bohemia had equal 
rights with Austria and Hungary, and the Hapsburgs only an 
elective right to the throne of Bohemia. In 1541 a fire in Prague 
destroyed the State archives in which the terms of this federation 
were registered, and Ferdinand I. succeeded in inducing a certain 
part of the Czech nobility to confer the rights of succession cn his 
family. Since then a series of struggles started between tho 
Hapsburgs and the Czechs over the hereditary right to the 
Bohemian Crown, culminating in the battle of White Mountain 
(1620), in which the majority of the Bohemian aristocracy, who 
opposed the Hapsburgs, was defeated. From this moment the 
Hapsburgs inaugurated a policy of persecution and centralization 
and Germanization, intended to deprive the Czechs of their 
national rights and to strengthen the absolutist power of the 
Hapsburg dynasty. 

For over a hundred years it seemed that they almost succeeded, 
for the Czech nation, exhausted and ravaged by long wars, could 
not offer a strong resistance; but at the end of the eighteenth 
century, owing to the spiritual currents coming from France and 
the efforts of a few patriots to revive the almost forgotten Czech 
language and literature, the national conscience of Bohemia cama 
to a new life, aud the Czechs began to struggle again against 
the Government of Vienna, claiming the restitution of their 
ancient liberties. In 1818 a revolution broke out, first in Prague, 
then in Vienna, against the absolutist, reactionary régime of 
Prince Metternich, which brought about his fall and the restitu- 
tion of Constitutional rights and freedom to the Czech people. 
But shortly afterwards a policy of absolutist reaction was intro- 
duced again under the Ministry of Bach (1853-59), which came to 
an abrupt end on the battlefields of Magenta and Solferino ia 
Italy. Once again the Austrian Government was compelled to 
resort to Parliamentary life. In 1867, after Sadowa, where the 
last hopes of Hapsburg predominance over the German States 
were defeated by Prussia, the Austrian statesmen were forced to 
yield to the claims of the Magyars for restitution of autonomous 
rights to Hungary, and tho Centralistic Austrian Empire became 
a Dual Monarchy. The same promise was given by Francis 
Joseph in 1870 to the Czech nation and renewed in 1871, but never 
redeemed. It must not be forgotten that the Czech nation 
struggled against the Germans and Magyars of Austria because 
they became more and more the tools of Germany. During these 
struggles, and in spite of the persecution and oppression, which 
culminated in a régime of terrorism during this war, they 
remained true to their national Slav policy, of which the present 
desire of independence is the logical outcome. 

The Matin of January 3rd wrote :— 

“It cannot be without importance for the prosecution of the 
war that Austria-Hungary continues to be the prey of internal 
troubles. The Entente has in the Czechs of Bohomia sincere 
frierds. It would be an act of justice and a measure of high 
opportunity to declare that in the coming reconstruction of 
Central Europe free Bohemia, united with the Slovaks of 
Northern Hungary, will constitute the best guarantee for the 
future peace of Europe. The resurrection of the Czech State 
would be the strongest barrier against the creation of an Austro- 
German-Balkanic State. Since the Allies identify themselves with 
the programme of liberation of the Slavs, Italians, and Rumanians 
of Austria-Hungary, it would be just to grant a special place in 
the future reconstruction of Europe to the Czechs, who deserve it 
through their fine qualities as well as through their geographical 
position, which is bound to make out of them an indispensable 
Ally of the anti-Germanic Entente.” 

It was Bismarck who said: “The master of Bohemia will be 
master of Europe.” ‘The Allied Governments are to be congratu- 
lated on the right interpretation of these words—not in the sense 
of conquest, as he meant them, but in the sense of humanity and 
freedom. They realize that the principle of nationality is the 
only possible basis of the European reconstructicn. Besides, in 
recognizing the necessity of liberation of the subjugated non 
German and non-Magyar nationalities of Austria-Hungary they 
found the best way how to check Germany’s aggression and 
weaken her militarism, which constitutes a serious menace to the 
future life of Europe.—I an, Sir, &c., J. Formas. 

Czech Press Bureau, 231 Strand, W.C. 

[The above affords a complete answer to Mr. Noel Buxton’s 
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strange letter published in many of last Saturday’s papers. That 
letter, which reached us too late for publication, appeared to 
endorse the mischievous suggestion that the Bohemian “ Czecho- 
Siovaks ” do not want national independence.—Eo. Sypectator.]} 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


AUSTRIAN POSSIBILITIES. 
{To tue Eptrozr or tae “ Spectator.’’] 

Siz,—May I venture to make a few remarks on one point in the 
excellent article under the above heading? Among the countries 
and provinces which it is there suggested might be united to form 
a South German Federal State Tirol is fncluded. “ Tirol ” may 
have been used, as it so often is, to denominate the region which 
extends from the Bavarian frontier to the mountain chain which 
is traversed by the Brenner Pass; but if used in its less limited 
sense, as, with the Vorarlberg, making up the Principality of 
firol and Vorarlberg, the above proposal would imply that the 
"Vyentino should remain under Austria, and this I feel sure would 
rot be the desire of the writer of the article. The complaint of 
our Italian Allies is not only that a large number of Italians are 
under foreign rule, but that Italy is exposed to continual danger 
hy the configuration of the frontier which was traced in 1866, 
and which was such as to leave tho heads of all the valleys in the 
hands of the Austrians. This is what has, in the present war, 
added so immensely to the difficulties of Italy’s task. ‘The 
important principle of rationality is, we all know, one which will 
be fully recognized, as far as possible, in the rearrangement 
which will follow the war. But can it, with due regard to tho 
safety of Italy, be carried out absolutely? Were this done, were 
all regions in which those of Teutonic race are in the majority to 
be left under Austria, Italy would be left in the same position of 
danger in which she has hitherto been, with the heads of the 
valleys in Austrian hands. She would confinue to occupy as to the 
form of her territory the very opposite of the position of Aristotle’s 
ideal State :— 

“xo [rd eldos ris xdbpas] rodenlors elvar SusduBodovr- 
The only security for her in this direction will be that the frontier 
should be traced along the crest of the chain which would separate 
North Tirol from South Tirol, running from the Reschenscheideck 

(at the head of the Valley of the Adige) on the west, round by the 
Brenner (at the head of the Valley of the Cireich) on the north, 
to the Toblachermoos (at the head of the Western Pustherthal) 
on the east. This would bring under Italian rule about three 
thousand five hundred square miles of country, most of whose 
inhabitants are Teutonic; but of this area far the larger part is 
secupied by mountains, while the only important town in it is 
Bozen, whose population in 1872 was under ten thousand, some 
of them Italians, and in several of the lateral valleys—the 
Grédnerthal, the Gaderthal, the Abteithal—the language, Ladin, 
indicates a Latin race. 

The threat to Italy’s safety in the Adriatic region is of another 
kind. It arises from the vast number of islands and harbours 
which there are on the Austrian shore, which provide bases for 
attacks upon the coast of Italy and lurking places for submarines 
io prey upon her commerce, whilst between Venice and Taranto 
italy has no harbour suitable for the vessels of war needed for 
her defence. It would seem, then, that, if Italy is to be safe 
hereafter, the limit which Dante assigned to her in this direction 
when he wrote 





” 


{il] “ Quarnaro 
Che Italia chiude e suoi termini bagna” 

can, under modern conditions, be no longer regarded as satis- 
factory; that to leave the main portion of the eastern shore in 
the hands of any other Power would not be consistent with her 
future eecurity. In this imperfect world not every good principle 
can be absolutely carried out; and thus the demands of a 
country’s safety may impose limits on the application of the 
principle of nationality. Doubtless Lialy will gladly recognize 
the just claim of the Jugo-Slav State, which is to be, to the 
possession of commodious harbours on the Adriatic; but this is 
very difierent from a consent to the assignment of the whole 
eastern shore, south of the Quarnaro, and its islands, to any 
other Power. If any still ask, “‘ What has Italy done in the 
war?” they must surely overlook the fact that she not only has 
held, and is holding, over six hundred thousand enemy troops 
(who would otherwise be acting against the rest of the Allies), 
hut is occupying several hundred square miles of enemy territory, 
and this in the face of appalling difficulties, and that she was the 
chief agent in the salvation of the Serbian Army. 

Some months ago an able correspondent pointed out in the 
Spectator the limitation of the application of the principle of 
nationality made imperative by the position of Cyprus. What 
he wrote seems to me thoroughly applicable, mutatis mutandis, to 
the cases of the northern part of South Virol and the eastern 
shore of the Adriatic, and also to another country nearer home 
richly supplied with harbours which, if the country were under 
a Government other than that of the United Kingdom, might 
vrove of great danger to the Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hl. S. Verscaovis. 
[If our correspondent had been ia possession of a file of the 











Spectator he would havea seen that we have again and again 
insisted that the Trentino must fall to Tialy; and woe agrees 
that, though the will of the local majority must as far as possible 
prevail, the drawing of boundaries cannot be conducted on 
pedantic principles. The interesting Ladin-speaking mountaineers 
should certainly go to Italy. They speak a language nearer to the 
true Latin than that of any European poople.—Ep. Spectator.} 





THE GUARANTEE OF THE UNITED 
(To raz Epiton or raz “ Seecrarox.”’] 
Str,—The basis of President Wilson’s address to the Senate on 
Monday last is his statement of America’s willingness “to add 
their authority and their power to the authority and force of 
other nations to guarantee peace and justice throughout the 
world ’”’—in other words, to enter into a treaty with othor Powers 
to this end. Under the Federal Constitution such a treaty will 
require the sanction of the Senate by a two-thirds majority. 
Assuming that this sanction will be obtained, what will result ia 
the event that at some time thereafter a nation or nations break 
the peace of the world and violato justice therein? Your readers 
will recall your leading article of November 13th, 1915 (p. 650), i 
which you called attention to the treaty of the Hague of 
October 18th, 1907, which received the “‘ sanction of the civilized 
world,” excepting China and Nicaragua, and including the United 
States and Germany—a treaty which was ratified by the United 
States Senate by the Constitutional two-thirds majority and thus 
became “the Supreme Law of the Land” (par. 2 of Article VI. 
of the Constitution), and which contained these provisions :— 
“ Article I.—The territory of neutral Powers is inviolable. 
Article 11.—Belligerents are forbidden to move across the 
territory of a neutral Power, troops or convoys, either of muni- 
tions of war or supplies.” 


STATES. 


By Germany’s public admissicn these Articles wero flagrantiy 
violated by her on August 3rd, 1914. The territory of the neutral 
Power, Belgium, was openly violated by her, and troops and 
convoys of munitions of war and supplies were moved across it. 
The United States had by treaty guaranteed Belgium against 
these acts of Germany. I say “‘ guaranteed,” although the word 
was not used in the treaty. Of what other effect was the signature 
of the United States? Hag the United States or its President 
done or said anything by way of redeeming its guarantee? 1f not— 
and 1 am very sure that nothing has been said or done—what 
assurance is there that a guarantee of the peace of the world 
upon the conditions laid down by the President (or on any con- 
ditions) will be redeemed by “the authority and force” of the 
United States added to the authority and forces of other nations? 
—I am, Sir, &., 8. R. H 

P.S. See also The American Crisis and the War, by W. M. 
Fullerton, pp. 48 to 52 


GERMANY’S FOOD TROUBLES. 
{To tas Epizoz or ins “ Sezctaror.’’] 

Siz,—The Germans seem to be quarrelling among themselves over 
the Rumanian spoils, to judge from a couple of most interesting 
articles recently published in the Vossische Zeitung. They shed a 
significant light on the food question. The first article, called 
“What Shall We Import from Rumania?” in a prominent place 
in the paper, is by Herr Professor Paul Eltzbacher, of the 
Handelshochschule in Berlin. The problem, he says, is whether 
among the spoils of Rumania preference shall be given to the 
maize or to the wheat. Is it more important to give the people 
bread or fat? The number of pigs in the country he considered 
excessive in proportion to the fodder supply, and especially ia 
view of the failure of the potato crop. He continues :— 

“The conditions in the larger towns and industrial districts 
are very hard. Not only meat, fat, and milk are scarcs, but 
also bread, potatoes, pubes, sugar, and other foods. ‘There 
prevails not only the much-talked-of lack of fats, but a lack of al! 
other means of sustenance. . . . Our Army, however, is well 
nourished, and the lowlands and small cities are in no want. It 
is not the whole German people that is suffering from hunger, 
but only the inhabitants of the larger towns and tho industrial 
districts—at most some ten million people. ‘Therefore this can 
be remedied more easily than our enemies suppose. . . . It is 
a mistake to overestimate the value of fats. . . The need of 
fats can for the most part be replaced by carbon hydrates. So 
long as there is plenty of bread it does not matter whether it 
be epread with butter or margarine; it is not necessary to fry 
potatoes provided there be enough of them. Of course fats, as A 
highly concentrated, nourishing food, are very pleasant and ano 
nid to digestion, and wo use them lavishly in our cooking. . 

But more important than the obtaining of fats is it that we shou! d 
have sufficient food. Lack of fat, after all, is only an inconveni- 
ence, whereas lack of necessary nourishment is a danger to 
national health.” 

He then proceals to argue that, considering the claims of 
Germany’s allies and her difficulties of transport, a decision must 
be come to regarding the maize or the wheat, failing the possi- 
bility of securing both. He bases his argument for the superior 





claims of the wheat on the following estimate: Out of five hundred- 
weights of maize about one hundredweight of pork or bacon is 
hundrediweight contains the same quantity 


obtainable. ‘This 
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of nourishment as two hundredweights of wheat. If instead 
of maize we obtain the same quantity of wheat for direct human 
consumption, we extract two and a half times as much nourish- 
ment. 

The next day the Vossische Zeitung published a reply by 
Stadtrat Dr. Luther, Geschiftsfiihrer des Deutschen Stidtetages, 
fiercely combating the above views. He ascribed the failure of 
this year’s crop of potatoes partly to the excessive number of pigs 
in the autumn of 1916 in proportion to the supply of fodder. 
After recognizing the necessity of controlling their number, he 
very etrongly and emphatically urged the necessity of fats for the 
human bedy—a need more widely felt than science appeared to 
acknowledge. He adds:— 

“Tlowever just it may be to say over and over again that we 

must have bread, and that all field produce loses heavily in 
eubstance and nourishing power by being converted into meat, it 
is not less true that we must have fats. Of course under the 
pressure of need it is easier to dispense with fats than with 
bread. . . If Rumania had not been conquered we might 
perhaps have had to do without any fat, which would not have 
been easy to bear. Even then we should not have starved. Now, 
however, as the facts lie, our supply of bread is assured, and 
even for the early spring months, when potatoes and turnips 
might be seriously lacking, vermicelli and dough-stuffs are in 
reserve. In spite of the general demand to increase the supply 
of these, I hold it to be of the highest importance that during 
those months fats shall be included among the people’s food, An 
adequate supply of fate is, however, not possible without pigs. 
Therefore we must go first for the Rumanian maize.” 
He added that owing to reasons over which she had no control 
Germany must not depend too much on the wheat, while making 
every effort to obtain her full share. Further, tho maize would 
also be required for the horses, Therefore he urged the necessity 
of obtaining it as speedily as possible. In conclusion, he added 
“that it is not so much food for the pigs that is wanted as fat 
for the people.” 

Unfortunately, I have not seen any of the subsequent numbers 
of the Vossische Zeitung, so I do not know whether the con- 
troverey has been continued, nor what steps the German Govern- 
ment has taken in the matter.—I am, Sir, &., Sysm A. Lucas. 





ULSTER AND PROHIBITION. 

(To tmz Epiron or tHe ‘“ Spectator."’] 
§irn,—There are many rumours current at present of a new Irish 
settlement. Also we have had many very sentimental appeals 
made to Ulster to do something or other—nobody knows what—in 
erder to bring about a settlement. When, by the way, will English- 
nen understand that the Irish are not a sentimental people? This 
quality which is so often attributed to the Irish is really far more 
characteristic of the English, and much more common in the 
North than in the South of Ireland. I write as one who knows 
both North and South intimately. 

My purpose in writing, however, is not to discuss the possibility 
or prospects of an Irish settlement, but to put in a plea for the 
consideration of an element which seems to be entirely overlooked 
by all, of every party, who approach the Irish question. Ireland 
is one of the original homes of whisky, and produces enormous 
quantities of the very best stout. It is a curious fact that an 
ancient Irish ecclesiastical record of the fourteenth century 
sandwiches in between important charters a recipe for the making 
of whisky. The fact is characteristic. The interest in the pro- 
duction of ardent spirits never flags in this island, where, whatever 
happens, life is never dull. Creeds and parties change, revolutions 
and rebellions convulse the land and pass; but whisky remains. 
The manufacture of strong liquors is undoubtedly a successful 
Irish undertaking, a native industry. Until recently, except 
perhaps for a very few landlords, Ireland had no men of great 
Wealth but her brewers and distillers; and, in most parts of the 
country, the rich man of the village is nearly always the leading 
publican. We have the liquor tradition in Ireland, and it is 
hard to break. No wonder that at the last attempt to deal with 
this question in Parliament the Irish Party, true to a flag older 
than Ilome Rule, rallied as one man to the defence of the Trade. 
What is going to happen next time? There is nothing to show 
that the Irish Party have altered in the least. And, though they 
may net be able to prevent strong measures in England, they will 
tery likely be strong enough to save the “cruiskecen lawn” in 
Ireland. 

Now here is the point I would wish to press upon the attention 
of Englishmen. In this matter Ulster is quite apart from the rest 
of Ireland. Her mind and moral attitude are wholly different. 
There are “temperance men” in the South of Ireland, but the 
average Southern Irishman, despite Father Mathew, does not 
respond to the temperance movement. He finds no real appeal in 
it. It does not move him. The average Ulsterman, on the other 
hand, even though he may enjoy his glass and stick to it, knows 
in his heart that he would be better without it. The “ catch-my- 
pal’”’ movement stirred Ulster to her heart, but failed utterly 
beyond her borders. At the present moment a great wave of 
conviction a3 to the urgency of some drastic treatment of the 
liquor question is sweeping over Ulster. In every centre of 
population meetings are being held and memorials signed calling 
for Prohibition. All the moral and religious forces of Protestant 








Ulster are enlisted, and filled with enthusiasm. Great employers 
and leaders of labour are at one on this question. ‘I'hose who 
know the working men of Belfast best believe that a majority are 
in favour of Prohibition, and that many who are regular drinkers 
moderate or otherwise, are ready, even longing, for the change. 
It is significant that the two most influential Ulster newspapers, 
the Belfast Newsletter and the Northern Whig, have taken a very 
strong ard decided stand, and are prepared to weléome any 
restriction, no matter how great, which may be for the good of the 
country in this time of war. 

In this respect, as in almost every other respect, Ulster is the 
Irish Ontario, and must be treated as such. That is exactly what 
so many Englishmen fail to understand. And just as Untario had 
to be set free to work out her own salvation on the lines laid 
down by her own genius and her own circumstances, so must 
Ulster. The South of Ireland seems to enjoy the rule of the 
political organization working through the public-house. There 
is nothing that Ulster detests so heartily; and she is not going to 
settle down into alcoholic amiability under the rule of a new 
Tammany Hall, when England and Scotland are set free.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Utstez Perougterronisr, 





THE PROHIBITION CAMPAIGN. 
{To tne Eprror or tre ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I have read Mr. Edmund G. Poole’s letter on “Tho Pro- 
hibition Campaign” with interest. His statement, “In any case 
the drunken workmen form only an infinitesimal, and almost 
negligible, proportion of the whole number,” shows that he has 
not the slightest knowledge of industria] conditions. If he were 
interested in trades such as tho iron, shipbuilding, and coal 
trades, he would know that such a statement was the essence of 
absurdity. It is just these drunken workmen who in many cases 
lay whole squads of men idle for days. Mr. Poole does not under- 
stand how work in these trades is carried on, or he would be well 
aware of this fact. That the bulk of the workmen resent the loss 
of time and money caused to them time and again by drunken 
mates is known to all employers in the West of Scotland. That 
many of the drunkards would welcome the shutting up of public. 
houses is also well known to employers. If Mr. Poole knew any- 
thing about delays in loading and unloading ships in docks he 
would not quote the Dockers’ Union in his support.—I am, Sir, 
&c., Rosgezt M. Wusox. 
Villicoultry Tlouse, Tillicoultry. 





(To tae Epiror or tne “ Spectator.’’] 
Sin,—Week by week I have watched your efforts to have Pro- 
hibition introduced during the war, a subject of much interest to 
In this small village of a hundred or so inhabitants there 


me. 
are three public-houses—there used to be four until quite 
recently. It has only one industry—viz., distilling whisky. Into 


the large distillery one sees strings of carts laden with barley 
being driven. For more than a month I have been trying to get 
some coal, my supply being nearly finished, but owing to press 
of work at the mines or congestion on the railway I have been 
unable to obtain it. Yet carts from the distillery have during 
this week been unloading two trucks, which have been put in a 
siding for them. On the platform of the little station I counted 
to-day fifteen cases, each containing one dozen bottles of whisky 
waiting to be sent off to various small customers, Every day 
there are sometimes more, sometimes fewer cases. ‘The manager 
tells me they have never been so busy, and this in spite of high 
prices. Something scems to be wrong somewhere. And yet I want 
to be fair and vote for the thing that is best for the country. 
And so I ask you, Is the enclosed a truthful statement? If it is, 
we must take care that wo do not raise the prico of milk.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Aex Hm. 
{If our correspondent had looked at the letter eigned 
“ Chemist ” in our last issue, he would have found the informa- 
tion required to answer the fallacious beer advertisement that he 
enclosed, which seems to have perturbed him. But we may as well 
deal with one or two points for the tenth or cleventh time. First, 
let us take the statement of the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, which heads the advertisement, to the effect that “ tho 
brewer not only makes beer, but produces milk. If it were not 
for the brewers’ grains we could not send milk to our large towns 
in the quantity wo now do.” This we have described as the 
“roast pig” argument. Lamb tells us in his delightful essay on 
“Roast Pig’? how the Chinese burn down their houses in order 
t> have the delights of eating crackling, but we have never heard 
it described as an economic way of arriving at that delicacy. O? 
course all that the words of the President of the Board of 
Agriculture mean is that barley can be used in various ways a3 
food for cows. But cows produce milk. Therefore barley, even 
after the brewers have taken what they want out of it, if used as 
cattle food, produces milk. But surely the economic plan would 
be to put aside a certain amount of barley, say one-fifth or one- 
sixth, to be used in brewing, and let the other five-sixths be used 
for human food. he very able man ef science who writes under 
the name of “ Chemist” in last week’s Spectator calculates that 
by the “ roast pig” process of producing milk vid the beer-vat 
we lose about eighty-three per cent. of the food valuo of the 
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barley which is claimed by the brewer. With the latter part of 
the advertisement in which beer is proclaimed to be the “ strength 
of Britain” we cannot attempt to deal. Those, however, who 
believe that “‘ beer, glorious beer” ig our best national asset are 
not likely to take our rather chastened view of the situation, 
which is that really mild beer in moderate quantities does 
not hurt people in peace time, but that it is a sort of luxury 
which we ought not to consume in war. When we are told that 
there is waste in so-called temperance drinks our withers are 
unwrung. We are perfectly willing that their use should be 
stopped during the war, and if the brewers will only start an 
agitation for prohibiting their manufacture during the war, we 
will give it all the support we can. Altogether, the advertisement 
seems to us a most inadequate document. There is no getting over 
the plain fact that we are taking material which is fit for human 
food and turning it into intoxicants. That does not strike us as 6 
sensible thing to do in a beleaguered city, which the Government 
tell us we are.—Ep. Spectator.) 





“DOWN GLASSES.” 
[To tHe Epitos or rae “ Specraton.’’) 

Srr,—In view of the correspondence that passed unchallenged in 
the Glasgow Press, it seems strange that Mr. Weir, Sanitary 
Inspector, Rutherglen, should go out of his way to belittle, and 
try to gloss over, the scandalous drinking habits of Glasgow at 
the present time. I am bound to say, Sir, thore is not one word 
of exaggeration in the letter sent you through your correspondent 
“J.C. F.” Mr. Weir charges you with publishing a misleading 
statement, and thinks you should have verified it first. The 
Glasgow Herald of January Sth and the Evening Times of 
December 29th and many other local papers which you may have 
seen before you received Mr. Weir’s letter acquit you at once on 
that score. (I enclose some of the correspondence.) Why did Mr, 
Weir not challenge these? Are we to assume that Mr. Weir is 
the only truthful person in the Glasgow district? Is Mr. Weir 
serious when he asks your readers to believo that the 
crowds outside the two old-established wine-morchants’ shops were 
regular customers? Again, are we to assume that these aro the 
only two places in Glasgow which have a high reputation for 
honest dealing? Mr. Weir also tries to bluff your English 
readers into the belief that these shameful proceedings 
are merely the outcome of an old Scottish custom—a 
necessary evil, so to speak, which must be put up with, war or 
no war, and that to make it out a case of excessive drinking is 
a libel on the second city of the Empire. Second city, forsooth! 
Poor beleaguered civil authorities, may the fable of “ Ignotus ” 
wak6 you up soon to a realization of your shame, and compel you 
with direful earnestness to re-ccho the Spectator’s call to ‘‘ Down 
Glasses ” !—I am Sir, &c., J. D. Cromarty. 


Rutherglen. 





PROHIBITION—A VOICE FROM THE FRONT. 

(To tne Epiror or tus “ Srecraronr.’’j 
Sir,—I came across a Spectator the other day, and was delighted 
to see that you are advocating Prohibition during the war. I 
have lived in many parts of the world, I have had the oppor- 
tunity of intimacy with very varied grades of society, and I am 
more convinced every day that I live that drink is the greatest 
curse in the world to-day. I personally have suffered from it, and 
I do not know a single family which has not. Now or never is 
the time to tackle the drink question. Let us adopt the same 
principle over the drink question as we are doing out here. Let us 
go all out to defeat the drink curse. Surely the people who 
willingly give their sons, their husbands, and their fathers for 
their country can make this sacrifice—the giving up of alcohol 
for the period of the war. ‘They will be thoughtful men, those 
who endure this war and come through, and I think they will 
hold very strong views on questions affecting the nation’s vitality. 
Drink is at the bottom of almost every crime in the Army. Ths 
drinker cannot endure like the temperate man. The enforced 
abstinence from drink in the trenches makes his nerves shaky. 
Such men are only half men, and in their hearts, with sadness, 
they realize this fact. If every man were s0 constituted us to be 
temperate, then all would be well, but in fact they are not. 
Chivalry demands that the strong shall sacrifice and suffer for 
their weaker brethren. ‘The strong will not whine—it is the 
shareholders who will whine and talk humbug about “ good, 
honest beer.’’ . 

The working man has few pleasures and few relaxations, 
but deny him his “glass of beer” and in a few years ho 
will have found for himself and for his family ten times tho 
pleasures he now enjoys, and relaxation of a nature that does not 
carry with it the reaction drink does, I myself am not, and never 
was, a total abstainer, but I am convinced that Prohibition will 
shorten the war by one-half and fit our people for the big 
struggle, social, political, and economic, which will doubtless 
follew the conclusion of the war. To-~lay is the day of drastic 
action. We have shown ourselves unafraid of Prussianism. Let 
us right now show ourselves unafraid of the drink interest.— 
I an, Sir, &c., As Orricen on Active Service 1x Franca, 





BEER AS THE ORGANIZER OF VICTORY. 
{To rue Eprroz or tus “ Specraror.’’) 
Six,—In reply to Mr. H. N. Roscoe, who contends that our 
victories in the past have been gained by heavy beer-drinkers, 
may I ask him to read carefully Napier’s Peninsular War? He 
will find that when Badajoz was captured in 1312 by Wellington's - 
troops a large proportion of them were drunkards, who cruelly 
dealt with the inhabitants o? the town.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Srntax. 





THE HOUSEKEEPING PROBLEM. 
{To me Epiroa or tHe “ Specratos.’’) 
Sir,—Your correspondent “ A Puzzled Housekeeper ”’ will find the 
information she wants in a pamphlet by Mr. ‘I’. B. Wood, M.A., 
and Professor Hopkins (Food Economy in War Time: Cambridge 
University Press; 6d.). She might also consult Miss Margaret 
McKillop’s little book on Food Values (George Routledge and 
Sons). The first-named writers are of opinion that, as a rough 
indication of economies which are possible and perfectly safo for 
families with average middle-class incomes and habits, a reduction 
of about one-sixth in the total food purchased and a replacement 
of one-fourth of the meat by cheaper foodstufis is to be recom- 
mended. In reply to your correspondent’s question about meat, I 
should think that two pounds per head per wesk was quite a 
sufficient allowance, provided that a wise selection is made of other 
food materiels.—I am, Sir, &c., Rost. Hvurcuison. 

22 Queen Anne Sircet, Cavendish Square, W. 

(Our readers will be grateful to Dr. Robert Hutchison for the 
promptness and courtesy with which he deals with the question. 
In case his name should not be universally recognized, wo may 
point out that the learned physician is an authority on dict of 
world-wide reputation.—Ep. Spectator.]} 

{To tHe Epitoz or ine ‘ Specrator.’’) 

Srr,—Your correspondent has raised a question interesting to 
most housekeepers at the present time. In asking for informa- 
tion, however, as regards a reasonable amount of meat to be used 
per head, there is not only the question of duty to the State to bo 
considered, but that of common-sense and necessity. Many house- 
holders feel it necessary to their schemes of economy greatly io 
reduce the amount of meat used in their establishments, and 
would do so to a larger extent were it not that a possible exit of 
their servants as a result stares them in the face. It is a fact that 
most servants as a general rulo require, or desire, moro meat 
than their employers, and, as they have no housckeeping cares 
themselves, fail fully to understand its difficulties. In the latter 
case I do not speak from personal experience, my own cook having 
herself proposed two meatless days in the week, but from what 
others have told me. If the Government were to recommend all 
heuseholders to have a meatless day, I feel that though such a 
thing could not be enforced, it would influence public opinion and 
simplify, with regard to their servants, the lives of many 
people. 

It may be, as your correspondent points out, a fact that 
many working people manage on two pounds of meat per head 
a week, but my experience has been otherwise, especially among 
those working on the land. I know of a farm, for instance, where 
the average meals are as follows:—6 a.m., tea and bacon; 8 a.m., 
bread, meat, cheese, tea, sometimes porridge; 11 a.m., three- 
courso dinner; 2.30 p.m., tea and bread and buttor; 5 p.m., “‘ high ” 
tea; 8 p.m., meat and potatoes. Never having worked on the 
land myself, I am unable to judge whether this is eithor ueces- 
sary or likely to have a healthy result. To an insider it seems 
both extravagant and absurd, and, from what I can find out, by 
no means an isolated case.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Paris P. Dovetas. 

39 Inverleith Row, Edinburgh. 

FOOD PRODUCTION. 
[To THe Eprtor or THe “ Srecraror."’) 

Str,—A septuagenarian of my acquaintance who retired from 
professional work some years ago still has some power, mental 
and bodily, ready for use. He became weary of wailing for “a 
lead ” from Government or other constituted authority, so decided 
to act. Hoe conferred with another man similarly circumstanced, 
and having obtained permission to use a suitable plot of unoccu- 
pied land to grow potatoes or vegetables, other “ stay-at-homes ” 
were invited to join and form a gang. ‘lhe proposal made was 
that each member should undertake to dig for six hours a week, 
choosing his own time for work, and that when the gang was well 
established the members should make rules for its direction, and 
for dealing with produce, &c. Six members appeared on the first 
day and commenced to dig. During the first week the daily 
average attendance was four. By the end of the week two retired, 
while three recruits joined. Since then the attendance has fallen 
off, several of the starters have learnt a lesson, and hired plots to 
dig for themselves. The upshot is that already some seven spades 
are at work preparing ground for the production of food. Doubt- 
less the fashion will spread. If this is done in ono place, why 
should it not be done elsewhere?—I am, Sir, &c., L. W. 
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A RED CROSS PROBLEM. 
[To tHe Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’) 

Six,—We are so continually being instructed by the Press as to 
what we should eat, drink, grow, spend, invest, and so forth, 
that some of us are rather bewildered as to what our duty is. 
Here is a case—the Red Cross Sale at Christie’s. Wo are asked 
to send. contributions, jewels, plate, china, &e, Now to ensure 
the success of the sale there must be purchasers. If we send a 
Charles II. tankard worth £160 we acquire merit, but if we spend 
£100 on the purchase of the tankard what is our position? It is 
obvious that if we help the Red Cross, that is all to the good; but, 
on the other hand, we are told that any expenditure on articles 
of luxury is wrong, and detrimental to.the best interests of the 
country, and. that every penny we can save ought to go into the 
War Lean. It seems to me you cannot have it both ways.—I am, 
Sir, &., IGNORAMUS. 

{How about the dealers, and rich non-subscribing neutrals? 
Their money is not likely to reach the Red Cross except through 
the purchase of gifts in kind to the Red Cross.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A MODERN MOVEMENT IN SOCIAL WORK. 

(To tae Eprror or trae “ Srecrator.”’) 
51r,—Just as about sixty years ago a new conscience began to 
arise concerning the evil of slavery, so now a new consciousness 
is arising on the subject of commercial vice and prostitution, and 
with that consciousness not only a hope but an inner conviction 
that it, as slavery did, could also pass away. The difference 
between those who in the past have worked for “ fallen ’’ women, 
and many who are to-day fighting the evil, lies in their attitude 
on the subject. Hitherto the evil has been regarded as inevitable. 
The younger generation who are fighting it have a larger hope, 
for the conviction of the inevitableness of this evil holds no 
paralysing sway over them. The Committee of Social Investiga- 
tion and Reform is a new Society for helping girls who have 
“fallen.” New Societies can experiment; they are able to 
follow new lines of thought, when wisdom points in these 
directions. It is not that the work I write of is large or 
impressive, but that the Committee are working upon new 
principles, which have perhaps their root in more normal aspects 
of the social problem than “rescue work” has possibly had 
hitherto, that matters. 

Those who wish to lead a new life and have a fresh chance are 
put either in a small hostel or are boarded out in suitable 
families. Instead of being massed together in great numbers 
as a class by themselves, they are either accepted as one in a 
normal family or put into one of the small hostels. Underlying 
this method is a great principle—namely, that these women must 
no longer be necessarily treated as a class. Here at once is an 
i which helps their self-respect and puts within them new 

ope. 

The work they are given to do is neither heavy nor monotonous, 
nor is it drudgery; and here perhaps is the special feature 
that makes this endeavour different from rescue’ work 
hitherto. Instead of laundry and other monotonous tasks 
which are often provided for those who are to be reclaimed, 
a strangely beautiful work is immediately within their reach. 
To go over the hand-weaving industry is a revelation of the 
beauty of colour and the charm of the texture of a fabric. I 
think I have seldom go realized the compelling beauty and softness 
of materials as when I saw them recently at the hand-weaving 
industry. Here in an unimpressive little house in one of the 
crowded thoroughfares of London are the unostentatious work- 
rooms, managed by the Committee of Sccial Investigation and 

teform, of which Lord Henry Cavendish Bentinck is President. 
The girls sit at their looms, ancient, old-fashioned looms—indeed 
I believe the very models.of which the ancient Indian Sagas sang 
of old—weaving beautiful silks, and into these silks weaving 
beautiful patterns. They choose their own colours very largely, 
and make their own designs. Thus immediately something is 
drawn out of them that makes for beauty, and develops their 
creative sense. It is this atmosphere that helps. Here at this 
beautiful hand-weaving industry you may sit quite comfortably 
on the small seat with the girl and speak to her of the colours 
and the fascination of her work. There is a sense of comradeship, 
the past is forgotten, and, unless at her own request, never 
referred to. Does the result warrant a belief that the principles 
of this new work are the right ones? Figures sometimes speak. 
In the three years during which this industry has existed only 
three girls who hare been in the hostel have returned to a life 
on the streets. The rest have continued in a new path, and have 
been transformed into useful citizens. 

It is for this successful new work that I plead for financial aid. 
It could be enlarged to almost any extent, but the Society is in 
terrible need of funds. The hand-weaving industry could be 
enlarged; artistic upholstery, dressmaking, embroidery, &c., could 
be taught, if funds would come in to initiate extension. Gradually 
the work can be made eelf-supporting; but let it ever be 
remembered that the whole thing exists for the sake of the girls, 
and, though run on business lines, cannot altogether be guided 
by the ordinary business principles which would ensure large 
profits. Should a girl be refractory, it is impossible immediately 
to dismiss her. ‘Three thousand vounds a year is needed for this 





work. The following objeets definitely need immediate support. 
The industry requires during the war, while raw material is at 
abnormal prices, fifty-four donators of £5 each to help it to go 
on, and employ a larger number of girls. Forty-five donations 
of £10 each are needed for the hostel during their apprenticeship. 
Never was it more necessary for England to make a moral and 
spiritual effort than now. War accentuates the very evils this 
Society exists to combat to a terrible degreo. It is the daily 
prayer of many that out of the present horror and chaos: England 
may arise a purer and a better nation. To have a share in the 
achievement of this high aim we ask for sympathy and support, 
Donations may be sent to me, or to Miss H. Downe (Hon. Sec.), at 
5 Sloane Court, S.W.-—-I am, Sir, &c., 
EB. Picros-Terperv1, 
Member Executive Committee for Social Investigation amd Refomn. 





THE IMPERIAL WORK OF THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY 
SOCIETY. 
{To tre Eprror or tes “ SPecrator.’’} 
Sir,— Will you allow me to bring before your readers the claim 
of the Imperial work of the Girls’ Friendly Society?, ‘his Society 
has spread far beyond the United Kingdom, beyond even the 
bounds of the Empire, and its object is the care and protection 
of the girls of the Empire wherever they may be, The Emigration 
Department gives them a safe-conduct across the seas, but dangers 
await them on the distant shore, and there the G.F.S. welcomes 
them in its Lodges. They are a shelter for the newly arrived 
emigrants and a home, temporary or permanent, for members 
living in their vicinity, as well as a safe and happy plaee in which 
to spend leisure hours. There ought to be a Lodge at every port 
and in all large towns, but that is far from being the case. 
There is only one Lodge in South Africa, and only two in Canada. 
The reason for the deficiency is the very prosaic one—want of 
funds. The G.I'.S. Central Fund is barely sufficient for the 
support of the home organization, so for the Imperial Organiza- 
tion Fund the Society must appeal to outsiders, and surely it is 
an object that must appeal to all who have the welfare of our 
Empire at heart. The lmperial Organization Fund has a beggarly 
income of £50, utterly inadequate to meet the constant appeals for 
more and larger Lodges, to provide safety and comfort for our 
girl emigrants. There will be greater need for this after tle war; 
let us provide for it beforehand. Contributions may be sent to 
Miss Ethel Smith, G.F'.S. Central Office, 39 Victoria Street, S.W.— 
I am, Sir, &., Eien C. Tarr, 
President Southwark G.F.S. Diocesan Council. 





THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF ST. GEORGE AND THE 
WAR. 

(To tne Evrtror or tae “ SprcraTor.”’] 
Sir,—Englishmen overseas have nobly responded to the call of the 
Motherland, and the numerous branches of the Royal Society of 
St. George, from Yukon, on the Arctic confines of Canada, to 
Equatorial Africa, the Cape, Australasia, China, Japan, and the 
Crown Colonies, have each and all furnished more than their fair 
proportional quota for Imperial defence. Some of its branches 
have in consequence become so depleted as to necessitate the sus- 
pension of their ordinary activities. Only the more elderly 
members and the women remain, and these are everywhere busily 
engaged on behalf of the various funds in connexien with the 
war. How many of the thousands of the Society’s members have 
donned the universal khaki has not been ascertained; neither is 
it possible to estimate the amount of money contributed or raisod 
through their instrumentality; but if the sums realized by the 
South Africa, Port Elizabeth Women’s Branch afford any 
criterion, the sum total must be very considerable. The “ Light- 
ning Fund” organized by this particular branch resulted in the 
handsome collection of £5,757, which was sent to Lady Jellicoe 
for the dependants of our gallant seamen engaged in the battle of 
Jutland and of those who went down with Lord Kitchener in 
H.M.S. ‘ Hampshire.’ Nor was this all, for recently a draft for 
£946 9s. 7d. was received by the parent Society to be placed in 
the hands of the Admiralty for the benefit of wounded and dis- 
abled sailors, and was by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty accordingly allocated to “ The War Pensions Statutory 
Committee.” The ladies chiefly concerned in the raising of this 
large sum of money—£6,663—were the President of the Branch 
(Mrs. Freemantle), Mrs. Scholefield (Hon, Secretary-Treasurer), 
Mrs. Christie, and Mrs. Ramsay-Denny, Englishwomen whose 
patriotic zeal and exertions are praiseworthy in the extreme.— 
1 am, Sir, &., ENGLISHMAN. 





A ROLL OF GERMAN OFFICER PRISONERS. 
{To ths Eviror or THe “ Specraror.”’} 
Smz,—It would be well if a nominal roll of the German officers, 
prisoners during the recent operations on the Somme, together 
with the names and numbers of their regiments, were published 
by the War Department. Sir D. Haig’s modest despatches 
undoubtedly give to those who can study them a sound knowledge 
of our successes. But the public, looking mainly to the ground 
gained, do not always fully realize the moral effeet of the large 
numbers of unwounded officers and men who fall, net always 
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unwillingly, into our hands, to say nothing of the great masses 
of war material and cannon. The publication of the names of 
the officers taken would help to illustrate and illuminate the 
reports, and would be some index of the number of other 
prisoners, whose names would be too voluminous for the list. 
‘Their numbers and some detail of the war booty should, however, 
be added. In neutral countries the results, I am certain, are 
seldom realized, and the effect would be good. The crowds that 
gather at the library windows, when severe fighting is announced, 
and watch the progress shown on the war maps, only look for 
the new line marked daily in pencil, and fail to grasp the other 
important results. Sympathizers with our enemies are often fond 
of propounding that the German Government keep back no 
information from the public, and that the circulation of British 
newspapers is encouraged. This may be the truth, or what has been 
amusingly denominated “an Huntruth.” Be this as it may, the 
circulation in Germany of the details of officers, our prisoners, 
may relieve anxiety in many German families, oven if it eome- 
what discounts the reports of victories of their sons at the front. 
And even if the Germans determine to retaliate, and, in revenge, 
to publish the names of our poor fellows who have the mis- 
fortune to fall into their talons, after all, the blow will be lacking 
in much of the brutality that has characterized most of their 
former coneeptions.—I am, Sir, &c., J. H. Rivert-Carwsac, 
Vevey. 





A WORD OF THANKS. 
(To tas Epitorn ov rus “ Srecraron.’’) 

Stz,—I sholl be obliged if you will kindly insert a copy of the 
enclosed in your valuable paper.—Thanking you in anticipation, 
I an, Bir, &e., D. KE. Guiry, 

14 Chapel Street, Liverpool. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Gaunt and the officers of His Majeaty’s Field 
Forces at Basra, Mesopotamia, return most sincere thanks to the 
donors of fishing-rods and tackle kindly sent them. So much 
appreciated are they that a 'ishermen’s Club has been formed for 
the benefit of the soldiers. 








KEITH, FREDERICK THE GREAT, AND THE RUSSIANS. 
{To tes Eprron or tua “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—This may be interesting to some of your numerous readers. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. Lk. Tru. 
Studley, Weybridge. 


Speaking of Marsha] Keith, Carlyle writes :— Friedrich, the 
more he knows him, likes him the better. On all manner of 
subjects he can talk knowingly, and with insight of his own. On 
Russian matters Friedrich likes especially to hear him—though 
they differ in regard to the worth of Russian troops. ‘ Very con- 
siderable military qualities in those Russians,’ thinks Keith, 
‘imperturbably obedient, patient, of a tough fibre and are 
beautifully strict to your order on the parade ground or off.’ 
‘Pooh! mere rubbish, mon cher,’ thinks Friedrich always. To 
which Keith, unwilling to argue too long, will answer: ‘ Well, it 
is possible enough your Majesty may try them some day. If 1 
am wrong, it will be all the better for us! ’ which Friedrich had 
occasion to remember by and by. [‘riedrich greatly respects thie 
sagacious gentleman with the broad accent, &c.” 








THE RAID AT THE “FIELD” OFFICE. 
(To Tan Eprron or tHe “ Specraton.’’) 
§1zr,—You will have seen a report published in the Times that my 
private room in the Field building had been officially visited under 
warrant from the War Office. Will you kindly grant ma space 
to say briefly that this visit had no relation to any business of 
the Field newepaper and concerned only correspondence relating 
to a high explosive in which I am privately interested? I have 
stated the whole case in a long letter which the Times was good 
enough to print for me on January 18th.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Windsor House, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. Treopors A. Coox. 





CLERGY OF MILITARY AGE. 

{To tae Eprron or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sm,—In reference to Mr. Bedford’s letter last week, I feel sure 
that there are many incumbents who would be ready to “ carry 
on” from Monday to Saturday, and thus release tho assistant 
clergy for munition and other work. They could return to their 
parishes for the Sunday.—I am, Sir, &c., H. J. Smarr. 





“IS” OR “ARE”? 
[To tax Eprron or tre “ Sprorator.’’) 
Sir,—In the parable of “The Beleaguered City” 
January 13th) “ Ignotus ” 


(Spectator, 
writes: “‘ All this barley and sugar is 
going to be turned into Beer.” Now, I should have written are. 
Which is correct? My practice is in accordance with the 
elementary principles of Lindley Murray. That of “‘ Ignotus ” is 
& growing one among modern journalists and novelists, classes 
whose English is not, however, always that of Goldsmith or 
Addison.—I am, Sir, &c., g.H. 1. 

{We agree with “Ignotus,” but we admif that we do so rather 
on grounds of euphony and colloquial usage than of strict logic 
or grammer.—Ep. Spectator.) 





“CHRIST IN FLANDERS.” 

Owi1ne to the large and continued demand for copies of the poem 
entitled “ Christ in Flanders,” which appeared in our issue of 
September 11th, 1915, it has now been reprinted in leaflet form. 
Copies of the poem can be chtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and 
Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, London, L.C. (to whom all inquiries should 
be addressed), post free, at the price of 1s. per hundred, or 6d. for 
fifty. Not less than fifty cepies can be supplied pust free. Stamps 
or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with orders. 
Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is impossible 
te enter into correspondence with persons ordering copies. 








“A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 

Tne leading article in the Spectator om the death of Lieutenant 
Hankey and his article ‘“ Don’t Worry” have been republished 
as a leaflet by Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C., and can be obtained from them post free at the 
price of 5s. per hundred, or 2s. 6d. for fifty, and ld. per copy for 
smailer numbers. Not Iets than siz copies can be supplied post 
free. Stamps or postal orders must in every case bo enclosed with 
orders. Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s steff it is 
impossible to enter into correspondence with persons ordering 
copies, 








We have received the sum of £3 from “L. Hl. W.” for the 
Scottish Women’s Serbian Hospital Fund, making a tolal of 
£217 19s, Gd. 
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NOTICE.—When “ Correspondencs” or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “ Communi 
cated,” the Editor musi not necessarily be held to be in agreement uith 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In euch 
instances, or in the case of “ Letters io the Editor,” insertion only meana 
that the matter or point of view ts considered of eufficient intereat and 
importance to warrant publication. 





POETRY. 


THE LOOM. 


Rooie back from Caudebeo through autumn night and rain, 
Through colonnades of Norway pine that fringo the Norman Seine, 
I heard a wild-boar grouting, I heard a lone stag bray, 

And—I heard the mufiied mutter of the great guna far away. 








The clitter-clock of the horse’s hoofs along the forest trail, 
The sawing of a withered branch that felt the rising gale, 
The creak and grean of leathor—and over, under all 

That never-ending murmur with its half-heard rise and fall. 


Then, as a wan and watery moon gleamed thro’ the driving rain, 

The forest turned upon itself like a woman in her pain. 

The shadows gathered shape and form, and, monstrous, in the 
gloom 

Of groves that knew the Elder Gods, I saw and heard—The Loom. 


Its whirring wheel from earth to sky bore warp and woof of 
weird, 

Ite distaff wore the dooms cof men, its phantom spindle reered, 

While the wandering wind that walks the world came wailing 
thro’ the trees 

And the hair upon my head stood up, the horse flinched ‘neath 
my knees, 

For I knew the Gods behind the Gods, the Gods of an oldor dry, 

The Norns who were ere Odin was, whom Ragnarok cannot slay: 

And I was the child of an ordered world and followed the 
Nazarene, 

But their spindle-song sang ‘‘ Christ is dead with all that He 
seemed to mean.” 

And the old fierce Gods hare come again, the Gods of pride and 
might, 

Whose lips are slow and feeble to bisss, but whose hands are 
heavy to smite, 

Who, desperate, rule the world for a while in dread by fear of 
the sword, 

With the hopeless fates behind their power and doom at their 
council board. 


The White Christ wails in Nibelheim and never shall rise again, 

His Saints are dumb and in their stead ride the ‘‘ Choosers of the 
Slain ”! 

And my heart grew cold within my breast as the shapeless shuttle 
whirred, 


For ever the whisper of distant guns was their songs’ over-word. 


But, as I shook in the saddle there, I signed myself with the sign, 

And a new heart grew within my breast and my blood warmed as 
with wine, 

I tightened my knees on the saddle-flaps and straightened my back 
and called : 

“Yor all the weight and woe of your weird I am not yot appalled, 
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For I have been in the Ditches of Death and I have seen 
men die, 

Your warp and woof may darken the earth but they cannot hide 
the sky, 

Ye may grind men’s bones and rive their flesh and pound their 
works into dust, 

But Christ on the Cross of Calvary is the sword our souls shall 
trust "4 


The black boughs swung against the sky, a sudden rain equall 
blurred 

The half-seen vistas of the pines—At speaking of the Word 

The Sight had passed—and as I rode I saw by Mailleraie 

A road-side Calvary stand clear against the dawning day. 


J. I. Kxteut-Avxiy, Capt. Glos. Regt. 








ART. 


+. 


GRAPHIC ART AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

So rare in the history of the Royal Academy are the instances of 
a contrite heart that it may seem contrary to public policy to 
criticize any innovation there which makes for righteousness. But 
the Winter Exhibition of graphic art at Burlington House is not 
quite what people had a right to expect. The reason is that, while 
opening their galleries to other Societies—the Society: of Twelve, 
the Senefelder Club, and the Society of Graver-Printers in Colour 
—they did not also decide to fall in line with modern ideas about 
the status of original work. The Exhibition perpetuates the old 
error that makes the Black-and-White Room at every Academy 
Exhibition an offence to real admirers of the art. Reproductive 
etchings and engravings are hung alongside prints that in design 
and execution are the original work of the artist. It is an old 
quarrel, and the cause of several of the most distinguished mem- 
hers of the Painter-Etchers’ Society leaving that body. Mr. D. Y. 
Cameron, who was one of these protestants, latterly found himself 
by the irony of events an associate engraver at the Royal Academy, 
exhibiting his essential und fastidious etchings among reproductive 
etchings, engravings, and drawings in the overcrowded Black-and- 
White Room at the annual show. I notice that Mr. Cameron is 
not represented here at all, which may possibly indicate that he 
refuses to hold himself responsible for the Royal Academy 
imposing this obsolete systeni in an open exhibition of black-and- 
white art. There are other notable absentees, such as Mr. 
Augustus John, our greatest figure draughtsman, but it is easy to 
see the difficulties in the present time of getting a really repre- 
sentative show together, apart from the question of the admission 
of the reproductive work. The show creates a good impression, 
It is a real pleasure to see an artist’s work grouped together in 
a panel in the modern European style of hanging, which now 
appears for the first time in the Academy, and other innovations 
that make for a happy effect. Far too much mediocre stuff has been 
admitted, and it will come as a revelation to many to see how little 
draughtsmanship was seriously pursued by our popular Academi- 
cians, Sir E. J. Poynter is one of the distinguished exceptions, 
his two nude studies of men being among the notable things in 
the show. 

The lithographs are hung by themselves in a room, with very 
pleasant effect, the Senefelder Club, which keeps that art alive, 
making a strong demonstration in the medium which people used 
to associate only with the dullest commercial work; Mr. Joseph 
Pennell's drawings of the munition factories, Mr. Spencer Price’s 
Belgian and English scenes, and prints by Mr. Copley, Mr. 
Hartrick, Miss Flora Lion, and Mr. E. J. Sullivan being the chief 
things. The colour prints include a very strange and original 
colour rhapsody, L’Agonie des Fleurs, by Théodore Roussel, and 
come interesting London compositions by Lieutenant Verpilleux. 
The section of drawings is exceptionally good. Mr. Clausen has a 
panel of farm scenes; Mr. William Strang presents his four 
stalwart sons all in khaki; Mr. Muirhead Bone shows several of 
his drawings made at the Western front in his capacity as official 
artist (an exhibition of the main body of his drawings was opened 
this week by Mr. H. W. Forster at Colnaghi and Obach’s Galleries) ; 
Mr. John Wheatley has some beautiful rarefied figure studies. Mr. 
James Guthrie, Mr. F. L. Griggs, Mr. Edgar Wilson, Mr. G. W. 
Lambert, Mr. C. 8. Cheston (whose combination of delicacy and 
joviality of line recalls Rowlandson), and Mr. Will Rothenstein, 
in a series of portrait heads of notables, support this section. 
The Etchings and Dry-points Room has several dull spaces, but 
Mr. Francis Dodd’s powerful portraits and the contributions by 
Sir Charles Holroyd, Mr. W. Strang, Miss Sylvia Gosse, and Mr. 
Robert Spence do something to redeem it. One would like to write 
of the very delightful collection of Victorian illustrations in the 
small South Room, and of the well-chosen series of prints by Old 
Masters, which make up for any dreariness in the contemporary 
section of this interesting Exhibition. There is also exhibited a 
number of models of war memorials, J.B. 


BOOKS. 


—__o-——— 
SOME WAR BOOKS.* 
A sPEctit welcome must. be given to Purt IT. of Mr. Muirhead Bone 
drawings of the Western front.1_ There has never before been any: 
thing like the issue under official inspiration of these dtawings with the 
skilful and scholarly explanatory text. The chief thing that. strik 
the eye is that the drawings obtain their effects without any searchin 
for peculiarly dramatic material. It might easily have been otherwise. 
Indeed, if any one had told us a couple of years ago that the War Office 
would authorize a series of drawings illustrating the doings of soldiers 
at the front, we would confidently have predicted the kind of thing 
that. must be expected. But we should have predicted wrong. Mr. 
Muirhead Bone may be trusted to remain Mr. Muirhead Bone. He 
chooses his subjects because they appeal to the eye of the artist, not 
to that of the sensation-monger or tho propagandist. He illustrates 
life rather than death; and yet his success is complete in giving us an 
idea of the hard daily routine of the Western front. The drawing 
called “‘ Watching our Artillery Fire on Trénes Wood from Montauban” 
is perhaps the best, but it is characteristic of all. Only four or five 
human figures appear, and only a small billow of ground pock-marked 
with shell-holes in the foreground, but the artist makes us stand where 
we feel that the terrain is vast, that mighty invisible hosts are-engaged, 
and that we are in the midst of civilization’s greatest upheaval. Let 
us quote from the introduction which describes “ The Somme Battle- 
field ” :— 

“ Among the wreckage of the countryside you can detect the traces of 
old standing comfort and rustic wealth. The many wayside windmills 
show you how much corn was grown. In size and plan they are 
curiously like the anes stone dovecotes of Fifeshire. Almost as 
frequent as ruined win are ruined sugar refineries, standing a little 
detached in the fields, like the one at eh for which armies 
fought as they fought for the neighbouring windmill. Beet was the next 
crop to grain. ere were lit je industries, too, like the making of 
buttons for shirts at Fricourt, where you see by the road small refuse 
heaps of old oyster shells with many round holes where the little dises 
have been cut cleanly out of the mother-of-pearl, though all other trace 
of the factories has vanished. Each village commune had its wood, with 
certain rights for the members of the commune to take timber ; Fricourt 
Wood at the doors of Fricourt, Mametz Wood rather far from Mametz, 
as there was no good wood nearer. All these woods were well fenced 
and kept up, like patches of hedged cover dotted over a park. It was 
a good country to live in, and men came from it. The French Army 
Corps that drew on these villages for recruits has won honour beyond 
all other French Corps in the battle of the Somme. Many skilled 
writers have tried to describe the aghast look of these fields where the 
battle had passed over them. But every new visitor says the samo 
thing—that they had not succeeded; no eloquence has yet conveyed 
the disquieting strangeness of the portent. You can enumerate many 
ugly and queer freaks of the destroying powers—the villages not only 

ed off the face of the earth but rooted out of it, house by house, 
ike bits of old teeth; the thin brakes of black stumps that used to be 
woods, the old graveyards wrecked like kicked ant-heaps, the tilth so 
disembowelled by shells that most of the good upper mould created by 
centuries of the work of worms and men is buried out of sight and the 
unwrought primeval subsoil lies on the top; the sowing of the whole 
ground with a new kind of dragon's teeth—unexploded shells that tho 
plough may yet detonate, and bombs that may let themselves off if their 
safety pins rust away sooner than the eprings within. But no piling up 
of sinister detail can express the sombre and malign quality of the battle- 
field landscape as a whole. ‘ It makes a goblin of the sun '—or it might 
if it were not peopled in every part with pe so reassuringly and 
engagingly human, sane and reconstructive as British soldiers.” 


The publication of this series is in itself a portent. It shows that we 
aro learning during the war many things which are not immediately 
connected with war. It almost encourages one to hope that seme 
day Blue Books, official documents, Acts of Parliament, and such-like 
will bo written in language which Englishmen who love their tongue 
need not resent. 

The time was ripe for a really good history of the machine gun written 
with professional knowledge. Here it is.2 Major F. V. Longstafi, 
having left the Service through ill-health, has used his enforced Icisuro 
in producing this industrious work, partly with the help of Captain 
A. Hilliard Atteridge. The explanation of the slowness with which 
the machine gun was adopted in the British Army on a scale appropriate 
to its obvious merits is only another link in a long chain of military 
conservatism. The authors remind us that for at least two hundred 
years the musketeer was protected by pikemen, yet it must surely heve 
been an “idea to let” that the musketeer could be his own pikeman 
by fixing a steel blade on the end of his musket. Similarly sportsmen 
were using percussion-caps long before any army gave up the old 

*(1) The Western’ Front. Drawings ‘by Muirhead Bone. Part II., January, 
1917. London; Published by ye: of the War Office at the Office of 


Country Life avd — Newnes. [28. J}——(2) The Book of the Machine Gun. 
By Major . V. Longstaff, late 5th Batn, (Territorial) The East Surre Regiment, 
and A. Hilliard Atterid late Captain, London Irish Rifles. London: Hugh 
Rees. [3s. 6d. net.}——133 The Unbroken Line: Along the French Trenches fron 
Switzerland to the North Sea. By H. Warner Allen. ith Illustrations and Maps. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. (6s. net.}——(4) Sea Power. By Archibald Hurd. 
London: Constable and Co. [lis. net.}——(5) Scraps | Paper: German Pro- 
clamations in Belgium and France. With a Foreword by Ian m,M.P. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. [1s.}+—(6) 'Neath Verdun: August-October, 1914. By 
Maurice Genevoix. London: Hutchinson and Co. [6s. net.}—{7) The Battle 
y To (February 21—May 7). By Henry Dugard. With 82 Full-page Ilustra~ 
tlons and Maps, Same publishers and price-—(8) With Cavalry tn 1915; the 
British Trooper in the Trench Line through the Sccond Battle of Ypres. By Frederic 
Coleman, F.R.G.S. Ilustrated, Lendon: Sampson Low, Mareton, aud Co 
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fintlock. Every War Office in Europe.made a long fight against the 
introduction of the breech-loader. In the Crimea our soldiers, although 
armed with the long-ranging Enfield rifle, marched close up, to their 
enctny as though they were still dependent upon the old Brown Bess. 
In short, though a step forward had been made in armament, tactics in 
the Ctimean War had failed to follow. We venture to think that after 
this war wo shall never movo so slowly again. Perhaps before the 
war is over we shall even have light portable body-shields in use. Here 
again probably nothing but conservatism has prevented experiment. 
A machine gun is the equivalent of something like fifty rifles, with the 
advantages that it does not occupy anything like the space of deployed 
riflemen, that it can be much more easily hidden, and that its fire is not 
mbject to the varieties of nerve and temperament distributed among 
fifty riflemen. But the necessary sequel must never be forgotten— 
the single brain controlling the machine gun must be exceptionally 
cool, resourceful, and highly trained. So far as skill may bo learned 
from a book, it may be learned from this volume, which is complete 
with technical explanations and diagrams. 

Mr. H. Warner Allen,’ as the special tepresentative of the British 
Press with the French Armies in the field, had exceptional opportunities 
of observing the work of our undaunted and ingenious Allies. He was 
in Alsace, the Vosges, Lorraine, the Argonne, Champagne, Artois, at 
Verdun and elsewhere, and finally on the Somme. He does not: deal 
jn strategical or tactical discussions, or in criticism. He gives us, 
besides @ military narrative of the operations, the notes of a close and 
competent observer of “things seen,” as the French say. The result 
is that the reader derives a clear impression of the daily life and the 
temper of the French soldiers. The French take enough pride in good 
technical work to be able to admire it in their enemics—which, after all, 
js one of the signs of strength and self-possession—and Mr. Allen has 
the good sense to record such instances of praise. For instance, he 
wites of German sapping in the Argonne :— 

“The French, however, were not sparing in their admiration for the 

eficiency and industry of the German sappers.’ They judged them 
from a purely impersonal point of view, drew distinctions between 
the various German sections and companies as impartially as though 
they were awarding prizes in a competition.. It was agreed that one 
particular German company carried off first enemy prize, not only for 
the Argonne, but also for the whole front. ‘It is a real pleasure,’ said 
an engineer officer, ‘to work against them. They dig like lunatics. 
First you find they are three metres down, so you go down five metres. 
Then you find they are still below you, so you go down seven metres; but 
still they dig deeper, and there is no end to it. They must have been 
moles in their last incarnation !’” 
We read with much interest that on the Somme the Germans began 
moving ‘back their heavy guns as ‘early as July 2nd. There were no 
emplacements for them in their new positions, and they had to take 
their chances in the open of being spotted by aeroplanes. At p. 184 
there is a fine photograph of the interior of a dug-out with a bright 
patch of light at the tunnelled entrance and. high lights shining on the 
helmeted figures within. Any artist might snatch an inspiration from 
these forms and faces and the natural composition of the whole. 

Mr. Archibald Hurd needs no introduction as:'a naval writer. In 
the useful little book before us* he has applied Mahan’s doctrine of 
sca power to the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon family. Now that 
the United States expresses the intention—we sincerely hope it may 
be a well-supported intontion—of creating a Navy second only in 
strength to the British Navy, Mr. Hurd’s historical exercise is very 
appropriate, He argues that so far in the present war all the teaching of 
history has been confirmed. If Britain had stood out, the German 
Navy would have commanded the sea, and the war would probably 
have been over in a few months. Certainly if the Allies-do not win the 
war we shall have to modify some of the more drastic of Mahan’s 
conclusions. But we have no fear of that. 

Mr. Ian Malcolm has done a really useful work in collecting several 
of the German proclamations in Belgium and France and reproducing 
them in this shape. As he says, these posters are a final answer to 
the type of persons who argue that people are no worse off under 
German rule than under any other. He has also had the happy 
Notion of appending to the translation of each poster the particular 
international law or Convention which it violates. It is a damning 
reeord of shooting innocent persons, of illegal extortion, and of wickedly 
making blameless hostages responsible for the faults-of others. The only 
thing we can praise from the German point of view is the colouring of 
the posters. The orange and the green are good. 

*Neath Verdun® is the translation of a record of experiences and 
emotions in the early months of the war which has had a wide circulation 
in France, The author was a French undergraduate when war broke 
out. Perhaps it is well that the ghastly side of the war should not be 
tucked away as though it did not exist. Horror is treated here with a 
French power of rhetoric and insistence. Turenne just before leading 
& chargo rebuked his miserable body for trembling. Any Frenchman, 
with such deeds as stand to the credit of his glorious Army, can well 
afford to talk of the tremblings as well as of the achievements. We do 
not think anything is gained, however, by leaving whole pages blank 
to indicate that here the Censor has intervened. “I could havo told 
you had I been allowed—” is not a commendable device. A general 
explanation in the preface that much has been suppressed is enough, 

M. Dugard also writes of Verdun,’ but at a much later stage. He 
gives us a complete history of the great battle of Verdun, and shows 





from. incontrovertible evidence how much importance the Germans 
attached to their effort. His deductions as to the extent of their 
disillusionment may consequently be trusted. 

At the time of its publication we praised Mr. Frederic Coleman’e 
From Mons to Ypres with French. This new volume® is a sequel, and 
many English readers will be glad to read more chapters by this high- 
spirited and good friend of their country. The sequel contains more 
criticism than the earlier volume, but it is always kindly. He notices 
that our Staff work was improving up to the time-when his observations 
ceased, In fact, all his criticisms refer to the past. He considers that 
the “‘ British Tommy is worth five or six of any German soldiers,” and 
that our Army is led by the right men. His general concl sion is this: 
“The man who cannot see that the Allies will win this war, and win it 
conclusively, is indeed blind to what the future holds for civilization.” 





THE MARTYRDOM OF ARMENIA*® 

Tas is a deeply interesting though terribly painful book, for it deseribes 
what is the greatest’ tragedy of the war—the deliberate, systematic, 
and largely successful effort of the Turkish Government to exterminate 
the most intelligent, industrious, and leyal of the subject nationalities 
of the Ottoman Empire. Incidentally it furnishes the most damning 
refutation of Germany’s professed interest in the small nationalities, 
for Germany not only never uttered. a word of protest against the 
Armenian. policy of her ally, but has officially condoned and. ever 
justified it. Indeed, it is not too much to say that Germany is a veus 
confitens, for much of the evidence in this volume is supplied by German 
eyewitnesses—missionaries and members of the German. Red Cros. 
Their testimony is the weightiest of all. The majority of the witnesses, 
however, are foreign residents in the Ottoman Empire or the Persian 
province of Azerbaijan, and nearly all of these, again, are citizens of 
neutral countries, either European or American; missionaries, teachers, 
doctors, Red Cross nurses or officials, who have no connexion, either 
public or private, with the Turco-German Alliance or with the Entente. 
Practically all the documents from this source are written at first hand. 
There remain the documents written by Armenian or Nestorian natives 
of the regions concerned, and if their evidence may be thought to be 
less ‘cogent in view of their personal prejudices, the editor, Mr. A. J. 
Toynbee, does well to insist that it is borne out not only by the con- 
currence of the testimony of different native witnesses, but also by 
the statements of neutrals and subjects of States allied to Turkey 
in the present war. We say nothing of the verdict on the value 
of the .evidence asa whole delivered by Lord Bryee, Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher, and Professor Gilbert Murray, but we cannot. refrain from 
printing the opinion of Mr. Moorfield Storey, ex-President of the 
American Bar Association, as expressed in a letter to Lord Bryce :— 

‘Such statements as you print are the best evidence which, in tho 
circumstances, it is possible to obtain. ‘They come from persons holding 
positions which give weight to their words, and from other persons with 
no motive to falsify, and it is impossible that such a body of concurring 
evidence should have been manufactured. Moreover, it is confirmed by 
evidence from German sources which has with difficulty escaped the 
rigid. censorship maintained by the German authorities—a censorship 
which is in itself a confession, since there is no reason why the Germans 
should not give full currency to such evidence unless the authorities felt 
themselves in some way responsible for what it discloses, In my opinion, 
the evidence which you print is as reliable as that upon which vests our 
belief in many of the universally admitted facts of history, and < think it 
establishes beyond any reasonable doubt the deliberate purpose of the 
Turkish authorities practically to exterminate the Armenians, and their 
responsibility for the hideous atrocities which have been perpetrated 
upon that unhappy people.” 
These documents, which run to nearly six hundred pages, exhaust the 
gamut of human wickedness and human suffering. It would have been 
infinitely better for the victims if they had all been killed out of hand, 
instead of being doomed to the long-drawn agony of death by inches 
involved in the application of the deportation policy, and we can only 
surmise that the Turkish Government adopted this method in preference 
to that of immediate and wholesale massacre because it was nominally 
less rigorous—just as the Turk prefers to let a worn-out horse dic of 
starvation rather than put it out of its pain. It was an apparent con- 
cession, since it allowed tho women the loophole of escape through 
conversion to Islamism, of which however few availed themselves. 
But if the reader is sickened by the dreadful reiteration of horrors, 
of torture and murder and mutilation, of outrage and burning, of the 
sufferings of starving women forced to march on under a blazing sun 
when the pains of labour were on them, let him not fail to read 
Mr. Toynbee’s admirable historical retrospect of Armenia and his 
review of the antecedents and procedure of the deportation policy. In 
the former many points of interest emerge which illustrate the tenacity, 
vitality, and versatility of the race. Their geographical position ren- 
dered them terribly vulnerable ; they lay in the high road of successive 
waves of invasion, Seljuk and Mongol. As Mr. Toynbee puts it, 

“The Armenians have been a very typical clement in that group of 
humanity which Europeans call the ‘Near East,’ but which might 
equally well be called the ‘ Near West’ from the Indian or the Chinese point 
oF view. ‘There has been something pathological about the history of 
this Near Eastern world. It has had an undue share of political mjs- 
fortunes, and had lain for centuries in a kind of spiritual paralysis 

® The Treatment of the Armenians in the Ottoman Empire; Documents Presented 


to Viscount Grey of Fallodon, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. With a Preface 
by Viscount Bryce, Loudon; Hoddeg and Stovghtom. [Ss, net.) 
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between East and West—hbelonging to neither, porteing radoxicall: 
of both, and wholly unable to rally itself decidedly to one ete ro cesaad 
when it was involved with Europe in the Euro War. The shock of 
that crowning catastrophe seems to have brought the spiritual neutrality 
of the Near East to a violent end, and however dubious the future of 
Exrope may be, it is almost certain that it will be shared henceforth by 
all et lies between the walls of Vienna and the walls of Aleppo and 
Tabriz.” 

Mr. Toynbee reminds us that King Tiridates of Armenia was the first 
ruler in the world to establish tho Christian faith as his State 
religion :— 

“ This nationalisation of the church was the decisive process by which 
the Armenians became a nation, and it was also this that made them an 
integral part of the Near Eastern world. Christianity linked the 
country with the West as intimately as the cuneiform script of Urartu 
hed linked it with the civilisation of Mesopotamia; and the Near 
Eastern phenomenon consists essentially in the paradox that a series of 

pulations on'the borderland of Europe and Asia developed a national 

ife that was thoroughly Euro in its religion and culture, without 
ever succeeding in extricating themselves politically from that continual 
round of despotism and anarchy which seems to be the political dispen- 
sation of genuinely Oriental countries.” 

The most disastrous period in the political history of Armenia opened 
with the Seljuk invasions and closed with the rise of the Oemanli State, 
which at its outset showed a real genius for strong government and 
assimilation, and down to 1878 on the whole conferred substantial 
benefits on Armenia. The dispersion of the Armenians, who “ noxt 
to the Jews are the most scattered nation of the world,” is a compara- 
tively late factor in their history, and dates from the seventh century. 
Migrations due to invasion were tho chief cause, but secessions from the 
itional Gregorian Church have also contributed to dispersion, leading 
to settlements at Lemberg and Venice. Mr. Toynbee, howover, attaches 
most importance to the influence of the American Missions in Turkey, to 
whose tolerance, “wide and well-planned educational activity,” 
sincerity, and humanity he pays a glowing tribute :— 

“Tho Ottoman Government has trusted and respected them, because 
they are tho only foreign residents in Turkey who are entirely 
disinterested on political questions; the Gregorian Church co-operates 
with them end feels no jealousy, and all sections of the Armenian 
nation love them, because they como to give and not to get, and 
their gifts aro without guile. America is oxercising an unobtrusive 
but incaleulable influence over the Near East. In the nineteenth 
century the missionaries came to its rescue from America; in the 
twentieth contury the return movement has set in, and the Near 
Eastern people are migrating in thousands across the Atlantic.” 

Xeturning to his political review, Mr. Toynbee disposes very conclu- 
sively of the view that the revival of Armenia under the system of 
‘* Millets” was a menace to the Ottoman Empire, and shows us why 
they wero specially singled out by Abdul-Hamid for his vengeance 
after the promise of reform contained in the Treaty of San Stefano 
was rendered abortive in the Treaty of Berlin. But though he en- 
couraged the Kurds to massacre the disarmed Armenians, he waa 
content with crippling them. The policy of extermination was reserved 
for the Young Turks, to whose support the Armenians loyally rallied in 
1908 and 1912. In war and in peaco, in the Army and in Parliament, 
the Armenians worked for the salvation of the Ottoman commonwealth 
until the intervention of Turkey in the European War in 1914. Tho 
three main contentions of the Turks in support of their Armenian policy 
are carefully examined and overthrown. That of armed revolt on the 
side of the Russians is disproved by dates. All the instances of resistance 
were @ consequence of the deportations and not their cause. The chargo 
of a general conspiracy of Armenians throughout the Empire to bring 
about an internal revolution when all the Ottoman military forces were 
engaged on the frontiers, and so deliver the country into the hands of 
the Allies, rests on the most flimsy and frivolous grounds and breaks 
down at every point on examination. Lastly, the misfortunes of the 
Armenian civil population are attributed to the presence of Armenian 
volunteers in the Russian Army. Mr. Toynbce replies that these volun- 
{cers owed no allegiance to Turkey at all, but were Russian subjects. 
Only two cases are adduced of Ottoman subjects who went over to the 
tussians before the atrocities began. No, the Young Turk Armenian 
policy was the monstrous outcome of their grand obsession —Ottomaniza- 
tion. They wero doctrinaires of the school of Robespierre ; “ no half- 
measures would content them ; no inhibitions of prudence or humanity 
deter them from the attempt to realise the whole.” 

Finally, Mr. Toynbee describes tho methods and results of the exter- 
mination policy. The procedure was marked by three stages: disarma- 
ment; massacre of the able-bodied men; and deportation of women, 
children, and the residue of the infirm and aged males. In many districts 
the semblance of deportation was only preserved at the outsct, and the 
exiles were invariably massacred after a few days on the road or drowned 
at sea. At best the convoys were terribly thinned by atrocities on tho 
road. In the towns the clearance was practically complete. Placing 
the number of Armenians living within the Ottoman frontiers before 
the deportations began at ono million eight hundred thousand, a modest 
estimate falling short by three hundred thousand of the figure given 
by the Annenian patriarchate, Mr. Toynbee comes to the conclusion, 
confining himeelf te testimony from foroign witnesses of neutral nation- 
ality, that about equal numbers of Armenians in Turkey seom to have 
eacaped, to have perished, and to have survived deportation in 1915. 
In the first category ho includes the exempted communities of Constanti- 
nople and Smyrna and the refugecs, three hundred and fifty thousand 








ee 
in all, and allows two hundred and fifty thousand for the Protestan; 
Roman Catholics, converts, and others who were spared. Hoe draws * 
indictment against tho nation. “Tho peasantry would nover ta 
attaoked the Armenians if their suporiors had not given them the enale 
Respectable Moslem townspeople in several instances intervened to 
prevent the massacres, and thero were a certain number of humane ang 
honourable Governors, but they were powerless to protect the Armenians 
in tho provinces. Feligious fanaticism played no part in this deyij’s 
work, “In one way or another, the Central Government enforced and 
controlled the execution of the scheme, as it alone had originated the 
conception of it; and the Young Turkish Ministers and their associates 
in Constantinople are directly and personally responsible, from beginning 
to end, for the gigantic crime that devastated the Near East in 19}5.” 
The four members of the German Missions Staff in Turkey in their letter 
dated Aleppo—the chief focus of the convoys—October 8th, 1915, to 
the Imperial German Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Berlin, ihe 
authenticity of which is beyond doubt, speak of the grave danger of 
the German scutcheon “ being smirched for ever in the memory of the 
Near Eastern peoples” :— 

“Out of 2,000 to 3,000 peasant women from the Armenian Plateay 
who were brought here in good health, only forty or fifty skeletons are 
left. The prettier ones are the victims of their gaolers’ lust ; the plain 
ones succumb to blows, hunger and thirst (they lie by the water's edge, 
but are not allowod to quench their thirst). The Europeans are forbidden 
to distribute bread to the starving. Every day moro than a hundred 
corpses aro carried out of Aleppo. Ali this happens under tho eyes of 

igh Turkish officials. There aro forty or fifty emaciated phantoms 
crowded into the compound opposite our school. They are women out 
of their mind ; they have forgotten how to eat; when one offers them 
bread they throw it aside with indifference. They only groan and wait 
for death. ‘See,’ say the natives: ‘Tadlim el Alman (the teaching of 
the Germans).’”’ 
But the German Government made no sign. After all, they had them. 
selves applicd the extermination policy against the Hereros, and have 
begun to apply it in Belgium and in parts of Northern Franco, 





A CRIMEAN VETERAN.* 

Generat Sire Grorcr Hraocrsson, at the age of ninety, has written one 
of the most attractive volumes of military reminiscences that we have 
seen for a long time. Any veteran with a good memory may hope to 
interest his readers, though as a rule the memory unaided by letters or 
diaries is apt to play strange tricks with the truth. This book, however, 
is solidly based in its long Crimean section on the letters which tho 
author wrote home to his parents and which, by a happy chance, he 
hag preserved intact. Thus he is able to give a highly instructive and 
detailed account of his experiences in the last Evropean war in which 
we were engaged. ‘Tho story of tho campaign, as viewed on the spot 
by a regimental officer, undoubtedly sapports the opinion tht it came 
noar to being a military catastrophe as well as a political blunder, 
and that such success as it attained was due to the courage and 
endurance of the troops in the face of the most deplorable incom- 
petence at the War Office and in the higher command. 

The author's early recollections take us back to the days whea 
Belgravia was on the outskirts of the town and footpads made the 
road to Kensington unsafe. His father, a Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
Guards, was the first to live in Wilton Crescent, and his mother asa 
young girl in Wimpole Street often saw Nelson coming to call on their 
neighbour Lord Hood. Sir Georgo himself remembers that George LV. 
patted him on the head one day at Windsor, and William IY. more 
than once stopped to view the Higginson children picnicking in Kensing- 
ton Gardens. In the year of Queen Victoria's accession, Sir George 
was taken by his father through Normandy and met Beau Brummell 
at Caen. He went to Eton in 1839, in the reign of Dr. Hawtrey, and 
learned some Latim and Creek. When his father suggested the study of 
German, Sir George’s tutor remarked: “ Very uscful thing to enable you 
to read the notes in the Greek plays!" The lad received a commission 
in tho Grenadier Guards in 1845, and on presenting himself at the 
Tower was received by the old quartermaster with the remark: “I 
was your father’s colour-sergeant at tho battle of Corunna.” An old 
Guardsman, Grosvenor, who occasionally dined with the mess, aston- 
ished the youngsters by saying that he had been on duty at the Bank 
in tho Gordon Riots of 1780. The author took his share of the pleasures 
of the town. He had seen Mars act in Paris and heard Jenny Lind 
sing at Munich; he knew Vauxhall Gardens when they wore still a 
popular resort and saw the immaculate Count D’Orsay walking in the 
Row. His first taste of serious military work came in 1848, when 
troops were secretly concentrated in London to overawe the Chartists 
and the Guards were hidden in Millbank Prison for some days. He 
became Adjutaat in 1851, and was on duty at Wellington's funeral in 
the following year. The Duko in his old age had done nothing for 
the Army, which was very small and innocent of any ficld organization. 
When he had gone, the menacing outlook in Europe compelled the 
Government to consider tho question of defence. In 1853 the author 
and a fellow-officer were sent to report on sites for camps at Chobham 
and Aldershot. Sir George thought Chobham unsuitable, but his 
advice was ignored and nine thousand men were collected there for 
maneuvres. They had a very primitive commissariat and no transport, 
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gid the Staff managed the field day so badly as to excite the laughter 
of 2 Russian General and his Staff who were present The author 
thinks that the Russian report on Chobham may have led the Tsar 
Nicholas to conclude, as another monarch has done since, that our 
“eontemptible little Army” might be safely ignored.: Six months 
later the politicians had decided that we could ‘fight Russia, and the 
Grenadicr Guards, as part of the expeditionary force of thirty thousand 
men, were sent out to Malta, on their way to Turkey. The Guards 
received their new Minié rifles while. they were at Malta, but they had 
very few cartridges. The French troops) were sent to Gallipoli, and 
after a long delay the Guards found transports to take them to Scutari. 
“The more I see and the more I hear,” wrote the author, “ the more 
Iam convinced we have to learn. Our system is imperfect and our 
equipment villainous.” English officers confessed themselves humbled 
by the superiority of the Zouaves’ uniform ; the author vowed that he 
would quietly abolish the terriblo old stock as soon as serious work 
began. A curious incident at Scutari reminds us that, as in the 
Peninsula, some soldiers’ wives accompanied their husbands to the 
front. One of these women 

“ had lost her way while returning to barracks from Scutari, and inquired 
ofa Turkish soldier by means of signs and gestures. Not being able 
clearly to understand his directions, she took his arm and made him 
escort her. On the road they met two Turkish women who, the instant 
they saw the Turk arm in arm with an infidel, unveiled too, darted at 
him, abused and spit upon him. The poor man, ‘in a horrid fright, 
tried to make a bult for it; but the English dame would not hear of it, 
and without a moment’s hesitation ‘ went for’ the Turkish fair ones, 
knocked them both down and blackened both their eyes! After which 
shé triumphantly resumed the arm of the Turkish soldier and returned 


to barracks.” 

When the soldiers’ wives landed at Varna, an old Zouave remarked 
“Quelle prévoyance!”” The author describes the terrible cholera 
epidemic which more than decimated the force at Varna ; as the doctors 
were helpless, he tried pale ale as a remedy, not without some effect. 
The French made an advance into the Dobrudja, only to lose thousands 
of men from cholera and fever in that inhospitable waste. The officers 
jooked forward with uneasiness to the prospect of an invasion of the 
Crimea ; both the commanders had reported against so hazardous an 
operation, Fortunately the Russians did not oppose the landing of 
the Allies on September 14th, and retreated after their defeat at the 
Alma on the 20th. The author gives a vivid description of the slow, 
steady, but irresistible advance of the Guards against the redoubt, 
after the repulse of the Light Division, and the charge over the last 
fifty yards which took the position and decided the battle. He does 
not attempt to explain the failure to pursue the enemy or the com- 
manders’ decision not to attack the northern forts of Sebastopol, which 
were near at hand, but to march right across the enemy’s front to 
Balaclava and thence assail the southern side of the fortress. The Army 
was still a prey to cholera, and lacked supplies of every kind. Canrobert, 
who succeeded at St. Arnaud’s death to the command of the French, 
was afflicted by indecision. On October 17th the bombardment began, 
and the officers hoped that the fortress would soon be taken. But the 
French siege batteries were a disappointment. Writing three months 
later, the author said frankly :-— 

“No sooner did the fire open than the French batteries proved to be 

80 badly constructed, so weak and so ill-engineered that their guns were 
silenced ; and they implored us to keep up an incessant fire in order to 
a the Russians while they repaired and altered their flimsy earth- 
works, 
The result was that our gunners used up their stock of munitions 
and could never again replace it fully. The mules that should have 
brought up food for the men were worn out in carrying shot and shell. 
Stores had to be fetched, after that, by fatiguo parties, already exhausted 
by trench duty. The hospitals began to fill, and there were no medicines 
or comforts for the sick and no transport. The great storm of Novem- 
ber 14th that wrecked the store-ships was partly accountable for the 
tragedy. But the alleged weakness of the British commander, Lord 
Raglan, and the inefficiency of the Staff and the supply officers at 
home were thought at the time, in Balaclava, to be contributory 
causes of the suffering that followed in that terrible winter of 
1854-55. As an eyewitness of Balaclava, the author attributes the 
sacrifice of the Light Brigade mainly to the notorious illwill 
existing between Lord Lucan, the Divisional Commander, and his 
Brigadier, Lord Cardigan. He met Nolan on his way with tho fatal 
message and thought “that under the stress of some great excite- 
ment he had lost self-command”; Nolan was known to hold “exag- 
getated views on the capability of cavalry to perform any daring act.” 
At Inkerman General Higginson was, of course, in the thick of it. The 
Grenadiers had taken their colours into action and had much difficulty 
in saving them. Retiring from the Sandbag Battery before the over- 
whelming masses of Russians, the few survivors of the 3rd Battalion, 
forming round Verschoyle and Turner who held the colours, fought their 
way back step by step for nearly half-a-mile, under fire from front, 
flank, and rear, and regained the main body, who had given them up 
for lost. Tho author wrote home :— 

“ However, it was a day only for Englishmen to boast of, not English 
generals, The less said about generalship the better. We began by 
being shamefully surprised, for which two poor officers of the Second 

vision are alone responsible. We fought for our lives and our camp, 
and no one received an order from anyone !”’ 


By January the Guards Brigade was reduced to an cffective of 





three hundred men, Two months later, when some of the sick had 
recovered, it could muster six hundred and seventy men. The supply 
problem began to be solved, but the command did not improve. In 
letter after letter the author complained that the regimental officers 
received no orders and no help in their trench work. “ All that is told 
to an officer to whom a whole ‘ siege attack,’ including battery, trench, 
zigzag and advanced work is given, is that so many men are to go to 
one, so many to another.” Some thirteen-inch mortars arrived in 
March, but there were no fuses for the new shells. The gunners had te 
fall beck on old fuses of 1804, which they borrowed from the field 
artillery. What with Canrobert’s hesitation and Raglan’s excessive 
kindliness, the combined armies had no leading at all. On Raglan’s 
death, in June, 1855, the author wrote home despairingly,; more than 
once saying that success was’ impossible. The costly failure of the 
June attack on the Malakoff and Redan had depressed’ the’ armies. 
When the September assault had been achieved, at a great cost. the 
author told his father quite frankly that our attack on the’ Redan was 
sadly bungled.’ The supporting party was made up of detachments 
from all the regiments in the 2nd Division and had no cohesion; the 
officers vainly tried to lead them over the parapet and the stormers 
had to faH back. Further, the attack was unnecessary. Oncs the 
Malakoff had fallen, the Redan was untenable; the same night the 
Russians evacuated it and Sebastopol was won. There was nothing 
more to do after this, as both parties were tired of the war, and peace 
eame in the spring. It is noteworthy that throughout the letters 
there is not an unkindly word about the enemy, and that as soon as 
an armistice was declared the armies fraternized. The author with 
other officers was‘allowed to go on a pleasure trip into the’ interior of 
the Crimea. Other wars, other manners! One interesting duty that 
fell to the author’s lot was to take charge of the American mission, 
which included both McClellan and Robert E. Lee. He returned home 
with his battalion—the only one of thirty-four oflicers who had gone 
out with it two years before. The Government, having at last an 
efficient Army, could think of nothing better than to disband a thousand 
Guardsmen and many others, most of whom joined the ranks of the 
unemployed. 

General Higginson had a full and varied life after he left the Crimea. 
He was with the Guards in Canada in 1861-63, during the anxious days 
after the ‘Trent’ affair. He describes in a series of pleasant letters 
the Russian manceuvtes of 1884 and the Italian manceuvres of 1885. 
His last military post was that of Lieutenant of the Tower from 1839 
to 1893. But he touches lightly on these matters, giving most of his 
book to the Crimean chapters, which, as we have seen, are uncom- 
monly fresh and interesting. 








TRANSLATIONS (FOUND IN A COMMONPLACE BOOK).* 
SoMEWHERE in France, or, to be more precise, in the literature thereof, 
is to be found the expression, “ Beautiful as prose ’"—Belle comme la 
prose. ‘To those who cling to the old ways this may seem a desperato 
saying. We are so accustomed to think of poetry as synonymou2 
with what is specially beautiful in literature that few of us are yet 
prepared for the menacing possibility, for, thank Heaven! it is still 
only a possibility, of the entire exhaustion of verse. If there 
are epics, they shall fail; if there are metrical tragedies, they 
shail vanish away; if there are lyrics, they ehall be heard no 
more; and in their place there shall be nothing but prose, 
not prosaic prose, however, but prose which its advocates believe 
will be more sonorous and more satisfying than our present poetry, 
because more elastic and less subject to convention. We have outgrown, 
they tell us, these men of the second birth in literature, the swaddling- 
clothes of ourinfancy. We need freedom, not bands, The new rhythms 
will be not only subtler but nobler than the old. We shall make our 
prosody as we go, and it will be more harmonious because more closely 
fitted to its subject. 

Though we cannot surrender at discretion to this attack, we admit 
that there may be something init. No doubt there are one or two pieces 
of prose existing in the English language in which a melody has been 
reached beyond the melody of verse, a rhythm which fascinates beyond 
the fascination of ordinary metres, because it has in it no touch of 
monotony or repetition. But in any case, and whichever is to be the 
victor of the new age, poetry or prose, no one can doubt the amazing 
charm of good prose, whether lyrical, descriptive, elegiac, or narra- 
tive, and no one can fail to desire its cultivation. If it ean win, it 
deserves to win. It may be treason to Apollo, but clearly if it succeeds 
none will ever dare to call it by that name. Therefore all honour to those 
who practise prose as a serious art, and not as an accident, for, remember, 
hitherto the most beautiful things in English prose have been reached 
fortuitously rather than consciously. The great invocation to death at 
the end of Ralegh’s History was apparently a direct inspiration, “ the 
courteous revelation ” of some spirit, and not a piece of conscious art. 

It is only natural that the war, with its breaking up of old tradi- 
tions, and with its keen emotions, should have given us examples of the 
new prose. We find attempts of a very memorable kind in a little book 
published Jast summer by Messrs. B. H. Blackwell, entitled Translations 
(Found in a Commonplace Book), edited by “8. C.” It is an open secret 
that this little book is not compossd of real translations, but of isolated 
Edited by 8. OC. 


* Transketions (Found in @ Commonplace Book). Oxford: 
B.-H. Blackwell. . (2s. “uct.] 
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pieces of prose, or, as we should prefer to call them, of prose poems, put 
together by a distinguished man of letters now ranging the pathless 
realns of air at the front. 

We are far from saying that the writer in question has carried the 
position which he has attempted to storm. He may have got the first 
trench, but we are sure he will admit that he has not yet consolidated 
the position, and the counter-attack of his brother-poets may yet 
wrest from him the ground apparently gained. Before we go any 
further we must point out that he has hampered himself by the adoption 
of the fiction that ho is translating from the classics, That may have 
helped him to make a start, but it has to some extent put his Muse 
into a strait-waistcoat, and deprived him of a good deal of freshness 
and elasticity. It has also made him—quite unconsciously of course 
—a little too reminiscent of Landor’s Greco-Roman dialogues. Take 
for example the following :— 

* Riches I cravo not, neither power, nor fame, nor even love, having 
tasted the sweetness and the bitterness thereof, but a farm where trees 
give shade in the summer and provide logs for the winter, enough for a 
lazing hearth.” 

That is a beautiful and restrained piece of writing, but it is too classical 
in tone. The following lyric, though full of grace and charm, is open 
to a similar objection :— 

“Tn a silent lake thick with tangled leaves and floating wateriilies, a 
mossy tower and a ruined wall stand covered with leaves. Here, thoy 
say, dwells an immortal spirit banished by tho Immortal Gods whom 
she slighted. But she, in her exile, regrets nothing, not even the air of 
Olympus, so beautiful is her dwelling-place of water and lilies and 
Jeaves.”” 

Later on in the book, however, we get nearer to life and breathe a freer 
literary atmosphere. Take for example this story of death, which 
forms the first of three exquisite clegies of the front line :-- 

“ Between our trenches and the enomy his body lies. We cannot 
rescue it, but neither can the enemy molest it. He sleeps undisturbed 
by the spears that hurtle over him, and well content, for he fell in the 
accomplishment of the task in which he more than all others excelled, 
and in the last of his many perilous hours it was joy he found and not 
fear.” 

Hfcre our author has entirely escaped from the fiction of translation, and, 
though he may Jose a certain classical charm, the emotional gain is very 
great. We cannot refrain from quoting the other two. We shall 
say something in criticism later, but thoy are noble prose pooms. 
They touch, but only to tranquillizo. There is no note of anger or of 
despair-—-emotions which vulgarize and debase the thought of death: — 

“Stricken mortally by the foe, you had but time to smile, then you 
fell and lay glorious and beautiful in death. And you the mother, and 
you the father, and you the wife of so peerless a man, bewail the loss, but 
bewail not his fate; for in order that our inheritance may endure, and 
—< land may be inviolate, we give the best that we have, and give 
gia ye 

“ This month, a year ago, when the trees were breaking into blossom, 
you greeted the haloyon, the sea-blue bird of spring, and you sang the 
joy of battle ; but now, having done with all these things, you slumber 
under the still grass. ‘This year you will not hear the birds sing, nor see 
the fields change, and the trees put on their summer apparcl. Your 
horse is ridden by another, and the hound that you loved has found a 
new master. But I who had known you for so many years, have found 
no new friend to place in your stead, nor have I met another like you ; so 
that now, in the spring breeze that is blowing, I miss something that 
used to be there, and the sunshine to me is less bright than heretofore. 
Hut you perhaps, in new hunting-grounds, aro joyous still, and still to 
those who meet you shine like the sun; or if your new abode be one of 
shadow, like a star brighter than other stars you appear, yes, brighter 
than the moon herself.” 


But though the poct of the elegics just quoted escapes from the trans- 
lation mood, our criticism in regard to want of variety holds good. 
What he must. do, and what we sincerely hope he will do, is to study 
variety. We should like to see him approach his task exactly as he would 
if he were writing verse. Ho should use his prose for description, for 
analysis, for invocation, and even for satiro. And we would havo him 
use it boldly, make it sing itself, only avoiding the temptation to set his 
words to any of tho old metrical tunes. Nor, in our opinion, should he 
despise one of the artifices of the modern poet. The modern poet as he 
reads the works of his predecessors finds some haunting rhythm, which 
the older poet has used maybe but in one stanza. On this he models 
himself, and makes what was but a freak into a mould. There aro 
many passages in our prose writers, from Ralegh or even from Lyly 
down to the present day, which might well bear adaptation and develop- 
ment of this kind. To illustrate what we mean, we will take—though 
it will shock some of our more fastidious readers—the passage from 
Macaulay which concludes the essay on John Hampden :— 

“ Others could conquer; he alone could reconcile. A heart as bold as 
his brought up the cuirassiers who turned the tido of battle on Marston 
Moor. As skilful an eye as his watched the Scotch army descending from 
the heights of Dunbar. But it was when to tho sullen tyranny of Laud 
and Charles had succeeded the fierce conflict of sects and factions, 
ambitious of ascendency and burning for revenge, it was when tho vices 
and ignorance which the old tyranny had generated threatened tho new 
freedom with destruction, that England missed the sobriety, the self- 
command, the perfect soundness of judgment, the perfect rectitude of 
intention, to which the history of revolutions furnishes no parallel, or 
furnishes a paralicl in Washington alone.” 

It would of course be the abomination of desolation to copy the lilt 
of this passage elavishly, but properly understood and properly used 





't could render hints of harmonies that might grow and blossom in a 
wiso adapter’s hand. 

Even the despised “Junius,” whose proso has so long been out of 
fashion, will provide rhythmic suggestions for those who care to labour 
in this vineyard. Here is a possible model from the best of the letters 
to the Duke of Grafton :— 

“ Whenever the spirit of ayer ym eoypeee and bishopricks shal] 
have departed from you, you will find that learned seminary perfectly 
recovered from the delirium of an installation and, what in truth it ought 
to be, once more the peaceful scene of slumber and thoughtless medita. 
tion. Tho venerable tutors of the university will no longer distress your 
modesty by proposing you for a pattern to their pupils. The learned 
dulness of declamation will be silent ; and even the venal muse, though 
happiest in fiction, will forget your virtues. Yet, for the benefit of the 
succeeding age, I could wish that your retreat could be deferred until 
your morals shall happily be ripened to that maturity of corruption at 
which the worst examples cease to be contagious.” 





THE THREE PEARLS.* 

“Like as the waves make towards the pebbled shore,” so doe= the telling 
of this story lead us to think of many things besides those that obviously 
mect our eyes as we turn these fascinating pages. The power of the sea, 
so great and so romantically attractive, is here shown to us in a magic 
mirror, and if we will but look and understand we shall see much that it 
is good for us never to lose sight of in our daily lives. But besides the 
“silver streak” upon which depends all our own well-being, no less 
than did that of the Kingdom of Oloria, there is also a most amusing 
and lively story on which are threaded “tho Three Pearls" of this book. 
The author admits us into the household of the Royal family of Oloria, 
and if their Majesties’ doings sometimes recall to us some of the un- 
forgettable moments we have spent at the Court of Paflagonia, we aro 
happy to add such another Court circle to that of which we are already 
free. In tho first chapter we find King Chen-Mala-Morus, his Queen 
Mora, and his crown-maker, Mr. Jimblex, anxiously considering the 
effect and fit “of the new diadem, which the crown-maker had just 
brought up” to the King’s dressing-room “in a silken bag.” The 
question of the setting of the three pearls was discussed, and though the 
King was dimly conscious of the importance of these jewels to his dynasty, 
he eventually allowed his bouncing daughter, Mosky, to overrule the 
wise advice of the Archivist and Mr. Jimblex, and the pearls wero 
refused the place of honour that should have been theirs. Then 
things began to go wrong. The hitherto devotedly attached couple 
grumbled and found fault with each other, the young Princess grew more 
and more tiresome, and accepted an undesirable suitor, Sharrybang, 
the Prince of the Beenos, who then procceded to make eyes at a beautiful 
but unknown lady dressed in a sea-green gown. So things went from 
bad to worse till the Princess disappeared, and the public was informed 
that she had “ gone to the sea.”’ And there we follow her, and hear 
of the way in which she was taught to work out her own salvation, 
and to become a fit mate for Prince Ardan, son of the King of Thalassia. 
Her life and adventures as a mermaid, one of the attendants of the 
Queen of the Sea, are as fanciful and charming as the earlier chapters 
had led us to expect, and if here again we are reminded of another 
master’s work, we are sure that Tom would have welcomed little Serva 
as a true sca comrade. Of the search of Prince Ardan, who, not 
yet a lover, “was in love with loving,” and its successful end in his 
meeting with the sea-changed Princess, we will only say that it is drawn 
with a pen dipped in that most precious ink, “tempered with love's 
sighs.” The scene of the reunion of the Princess and her desolate 
parents is a capital pieco of work, and brings us back to earth with 
laughter and happy tears. The illusion of a dream and an allegory is 
skilfully and humorously maintained, for the lovers, coming home in 
the dawn, find the poor sleepless King walking in the palace garden in 
an old dressing-gown, and as soon as ho sees his daugliter he dashes 
upstairs to tell the good news to his wife. Thereupon she bundles out 
of bed, and, as always happens in a dream, no suitable clothes are at 
hand, and she has to content herself with another old dressing-gown of 
her husband’s as somo slight protection against the morning air:— 

“*Oh, Chen! Is sho safe and sound and well ?’ she asked, running 
back to him. ‘I don’t know,’ said the King hurriedly, ‘I only know 
that I saw her in tho garden and I ran up straight to tell you.’ ‘ Oh, 
Choa, to think of me first!’ said the Queen, half laughing and half 
crying, end she caught up his hand and kissed it.” 
How the Queen of the Sea then appeared to their dishevelled Majesties 
of Oloria and told them the story of “The Three Pearls,” and how 
everything ended happily with the sound of marriage-bells, we must 
leave the reader to find out for himself. Miss Woodward’s black-and- 
white illustrations are delightfully appropriate to the story, for they are 
full of delicate fancy and charm. 





A SOLDIER’S SKETCHES UNDER FIRE.t 


Cerrarsty Mr. Harvey's pencil jottings go as near as need be to justify- 
ing the thrilling title given to his little book. They are at any rate 
refreshing in their direct first-handedness after tho oratio obligua of 
the ordinary stay-at-home artist’s synthetic war-pictures :— 

“J don’t think I’m oe bit sentimental in the matter of souvenirs, 
and anyway I can't need anything to remind me of the unforgettable, 


* The Three Pearls, By the Hoa. J. W. Fortescue. With Illustrations by Alice B. 
Woodward. London: Macmillan and Co. (6s. net.] 

t A Soldier's Sketches under Fire. By Harold Harvey. London: Sampsoa 
Low, Marston, and Co. (3s. 6d. net.] 
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but all the same there’s one souvenir of my experiences in the trenches 
and the firing line that I shall never part with—and that’s the little 
notebook (measuring 5} ins. by 3} ins., bought in Armenti¢res) which I 
carried with me through everything, and in which are the originals of 
the sketches here collected, taken ‘ under fire,’ either literally or in the 
sense that they were taken within the zone of fire. In the nature of 
things I might have been finished myself by shot or shell before I could 
have finished any one of them. Sketched in circumstances that certainly 
had their own disadvantages as well as their special advantages, [ 
present these drawings only for what they are. There were many 
happenings —repulsions of sudden attacks, temporary retirements, 
charges, and things of that sort—that would have made capital subjects, 
but of which my notebook holds no ‘ pictured presentment,’ because I 
was taking part in them.” 

Thus does the author modestly tell of the scopo as well as of the limitations 
of his work. And very vivid and rcal it all is, both the capital matter-of- 
fact little sketches and the happy straightforward text. They ring true, 
and well they may—for Private Harold Harvey, of the Royal Fusilicrs, 
eaw his full share of fighting until shrapnel and poison-gas put an end 
to his soldicring and scnt him home from the Ypres Salicnt to console 
himself and entertain us by the making of this little book. 





2 
FICTION. 
A MUNSTER TWILIGHT.* 

Tue word “twilight” hes been heard pretty frequently of late in 
connexion with the Celtic Renaissance, but Mr. Corkery’s storics are 
not, save in one instance, notable for this crepuscular quality, so much 
as for the denser gloom which pervades the greater part cf modern Russian 
fiction. Whether he has been influenced by the study of Gorky and 
others of this violently depressing school of realists we cannot say. It 
may be merely an unconscious convergence, but the resemblance is 
sufficiently striking. The characters with few exceptions belong to 
the poor or submerged classes, dwellers in tenement-houses or frequenters 
of cheap lodging-houses in Irish towns as yet unequipped with cheap 
entertainments and unenlivened by the dazzle of the cinema. Politics 
do not center into the book, but the absence of this element does not 
make for peace or happiness. Mr. Corkery has little use for happy 
endings; many of his stories end even more gloomily than they begin. 
His characters are too fast bound by circumstance to emerge into a 
ecrener air. The atmosphere is generally one of squalor, the emotion 
is violent, and the whole is rounded off with death, disaster, or despair. 
3ut in this somewhat dismal desert of unhappiness there are a few 
welcome oases. Mr. Corkery can record the charities as well as the 
torments of the submerged, and there is an exquisite study of a poor 
old man who had a passion for collecting cheap relics and pictures of 
saints, which he then sold to assist his still poorer neighbours, On the 
very morrow of the sale he began saving up his odd pence and half- 
pence to buy back his treasures :— 

“ There was a vacant space on his mantelpiece, another on his window- 
sill (how lovely the painted statue used to look there among the green- 
leaved gerar s when the sun shone in !); the worst gap of all, however, 
was the huge space of clean we!!-paper where the picture had hung. 
Because of these blank spaces, the room looked upset, unfurnished. 
But he was a saint as well as a child; somehow his savings, pinch as 
ho would, refused to mount up. The fact is, money would burn a 
hole in his pocket. How could he keep a grip on it if he saw a blind 
man’s hand stretched out to the callous passers-by, or a hungry-lcoking 
boy staring in at a shop window? Again and again he had to begin 
anew. One night in bed he reckoned up with some excitement that 
twelve months would soon have gone by. And, as luck had it, a few 
days afterwards he chanced to hear a powerful sermon on the precious 
ointment that Magdalen had poured upon our Lord’s feet, ‘ wasting 
money that might be devoted to charity,’ as the preacher said, throwing 
great scorn on the wisdom of the world into his enunciation of these 
words, Yes, the old man felt all that sermon come home to him, 
every phrase. Cost what it would, the end of the twelve months 
would see him with all his treasures gathered and housed once more 
within his attic under the elates. On the anniversary of the sale he 
rose quite carly, heard Mass, and set off in much a arc. to gather 
his treasures. He almost fell down when it suddenly struck him that 
they might have frequently changed owners since his parting with them, 
and that he miglit after all never gather them together again. He came 
in and went up the stairs at one o’clock in the day. ‘Mrs, Mehigan !’ 
he called, as he passed her door (she was an old bed-ridden woman).— 
‘Yes, what is it ?’—‘ I have wan of them—the angel.’ At five o’clock 
he passed up again. ‘Mrs. Mehigan! Mrs. Mehigan !’—* Yes,’— 
‘I’ve enother—St. Anthony.’ He passed up a third time; it was now 
about eight o’clock. He didn’t epeak. Mrs, Meohigan listened to his 
steps, how tired he scemed, going up to his room! She called out: 
‘Have you the last wan?’—‘No.’ She thought ‘twas a gasp; by 
way of sympathy she said: ‘ Oh, dear.’—* But I’m on the track of it,’ 
he answered, quite brightly. Ie went out again. The whole houso 

> G £ y 
was dark, its many inhabitants snoring, when he was heard struggling 
up the stairs once mere, almost as a drunken man would, falling from 
side to side, and missing his steps, it eeemed. ‘The next morning Mrs, 
Yhelan came into Mrs. Mehigan’s room. She believed, she said, the 
Saint hadn't got the last one after ali, Mrs. Mehigan answered that 
God was good. ‘Go up end ece,’ she eaid. Mre. Phelan went up, 
knocked, and got no reply. She came back to Mrs. Mehigan. ‘ He's 
fast asleep; I didn’t knock very loud, I only tapped at the door; ‘tis 
how he’s exhausted entirely.’—‘ I’m sure he had something in his arms, 
he nearly fell against that door as he went up.’ After some time Mrs. 
Phelan was sent up again. Mrs. Mehigan heard her knocking once, 
twice, thrice. Then she came down, a3 white as a shect. ‘Go out for 
Father Meher, child,’ said Mrs. Mehigan. They found the Saint sitting 
on the floor, an unfinished bow] of bread and milk between his legs; 
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opposite his now-cold eyes was his Renaissance Madonna, it stood 
propped against the edge of the bed; guarding it on the right was 
St. Anthony, on the left the chinaware angel, its font full of holy water. 
The candlo that had lighted his treasures for him had burnt out. Mrs. 
Phelan says when first she entered the room there was the smell of 
lovely flowers, Mrs, Mehigan says she heard far-away singing in tho 
dead of night. In any case it is pleasant to think how sweet the old 
man’s thoughts must have been as his eyes began to close for ever. 
Not far-away music nor newly-gathered flowers would be so sweet.” 
Hspp‘ly there is more of this quality in the latter half of the book. 
Mr. Corkery has put nearly all his gloom in the van, a method to be 
deprecated on prudential grounds, for while it may impress the critic 
who admires strong meat, it is apt to choke off the plain and gentle 
reader, especially at the present time. But we recommend the reader to 
persevere, for he will be rewarded. The atmosphere lightens, the 
“twilight ” is no longer oppressive, and the series of sketches entitled 
“The Cobbler's Den” introduce us to a delightful group of characters ; 
the old cobbler himself, the blind man, and Maggie Maw, a woman who 
was either “dead or blazing ’quarrelsome, ergumentative, but yet 
kind at heart, and with a real genius for storytelling as well as a profound 
enjoyment in the exercise of her art. Her story of the great flood, 
with the interruptions of the cobbler and the blind man and the cobbler’s 
final outburst of incredulity on her exit—‘* You couldn't believe daylight 
from that wan”—and the tragi-comic episode of the heiress—an old 
applewoman who was left 2 small fortune bya brother in America, but 
lost it all as well as half her wits in litigation—reveal gifts of humour, 
delicacy, and tenderness which compel admiration and inspire high 
hopes of future work from Mr. Corkery’s pen. We trust, however, that 
it will be more in the vein of Kuprin than of Gorky. 








Rrapasre Novers.—The Leopard Woman. By Stewart Edward 
White. (Hodder and Stoughton. &s.)—An excellent novel of adventure 
in Africa just before the outbreak of war. The Exploits of Danby 
Croker, By R. Austin Freeman. (Duckworth and Co. Gs.)—A col- 
lection of adventures, In the end the hero, whose conduct is distinctly 
shady, comes off scot-free owing to a case of mistaken identity. - 
Honours of War. By George Edgar. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—Another 
plot depending on a marvellous likeness. Though the author does not 
surmount all the difficulties of the situation, the book is sufficiently 
credible to be amusing. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Notice in this column does not necsssarity precluls sudasyu2at reviz 0.) 


State Purchase and Control of the Drink Trade.—We are glad to see 
that the excellent series of letters by Sir Thomas Whittaker, setting forth 
the policy of State Purchase of the Drink Trade, which originally appeared 
in the Daily Chronicle, have been reproduced in pamphlet form (Daily 
Chronicle, 1d.). The first article is entitled ‘** Why,” the next “* How-— 
Conditions of Purchase,” and a third ‘‘ Method of Control.’ ‘This 
deals with such matters as hotels, clubs, grocers’ and other licences. 
The last two articles deal one with nance”’ and the ether with 
“Some Objections of Temperance People.’ Taking it as a whole, ths 
pamphlet is clear in style and moderate and reasonable in its general 


“ 





attitude. 

The Mythology of All Races. Vdited by L.. H. Gray and G. F. Moore. 
Vol. X., “‘ North American,” by H. B. Alexander. Vol. I, “Greek 
and Roman,” by W. S. Fox. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 303. net each 
vol.)-—-This work, planned on a large scale and competently executed 
in detail, promises to be a valuable and interesting survey of the myth- 
ology of all races. The volume on the North American tribes, by o 
Nebraska Professor, is excellent. Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hiawatha” gave tho 
unlearned public some idea of the Algonquins of New England, but 
Mr. Alexander deals at length with the strange beliefs of every tribe or 
group of tribes, from the Eskimo of the North to the Navaho, Apache, 
and Zuni of the South-West, and illustrates some of the tales with 
curious native drawings, in colour, or with photographs of idols. He 
notes the general belief in a world above, the home of the Sky Father, 
and in a world below, the abode of the dead. he early Roman Catholio 
missionaries were delighted to dwell on the priziitivo and unconscious 
Christianity cf their charges. Mr. Fox covers familiar ground in the 
Greek and Roman volume, but he has treated his material in a 
scientific way and has chosen many admirable and pertinent illustrations 
from vases and scu]ptures. 

A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Vol. X., “ V— 
Verification.” By W. A. Craigic. (Clarendon Press. 5s. net.)—The 
latest part of “Murray,” as we shall still call it though the great lexi- 
cographer is dead, is not so full as usual of curiosities, as most of the 
words beginning with “V" como directly or indirectly from Letin. 
“ Veneer ” is an exception ; it used to be spelt, more correctly, “ fineer,” 
as derived through the German “ furnicren ”’ from tho French “ fournir,” 
to furnish. The last volume of this great work is now well under 
way, though the last volume but one is not quite complete. 





The Panel Doctor: his Duties and Perplexities. By T. M. Tibbetts, 
M.D. (Birmirgham: Cornish Brothers, Is. 6d. net.)—The author. 
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himself a sanel doctor, has written this pamphlet to resolve tho many 
difficulties which he encountered in working under the Tasurance Act. 
It is clearly arranged, and contains some practical hiats for which his 
fellow-practitioners will, wo think, be grateful, notably in regard to 
the case of the careless or ignorant patient who has not observed the 
complex rules, and is thus not legally entitled to medical treatment. 


Book-Prices Current. Vol. XXX. (Elliot Stock. 27s. Gd. net.)— 
Mr. Slater says, in the introduction to this new volume of an old-estab- 
lished and trustworthy record, that books of interest to collectors will 
now fetch as much as before the war. The book market was at first 
unsettled, but is now quite normal. Rich America, no doubt, is seizing 
her opportunity. The volume covers the period from October, 1915, 
to August, 1916. 





The Hope of the Great Community. By Josiah Royce. (Macmillan 
and Co. 4s. Gd. net.)—This little volume of essays on the war by the 
late Professor Royce of Harvard should be read by English people 
whe are smarting under the insinuations which they read into President 
Wilson’s last Note. Professor Royce was one of the many good Ameri- 
cans who heartily sympathized with the Allies in their defence of the 
cause of martyred Belgium, and he was moved to righteous wrath by 
the sinking of the ‘ Lusitania,’ His address, delivered on the first 
saniversary of that horrible crime, is instinct with the feelings of out- 
raged humanity, and shows how profoundly that act of the eneny 
influenced American opinion against them. 

War and Immortality, and other Addresses. By H. W. Morrow. 
(James Clarke and Co. 2s. Gd. net.)—We must believe that such 
aildresses as these have been given from many pulpits in the British 
{sles during the last two years. But those in this volume strike us as 
having a special interest as preached in Ulster, and they possess a quality 
of popular appeal, which many sermons, teaching the same lessous, too 
often lack. Mr. Morrow understands that sermons to be effective must 
be clearly divided into parts, and their several lessons plaialy expressed 
and sufficiently illustrated. The lessons he inculeates are those which 
the time requires, and the illustrations strike us as generally happy. 
‘There is very little that would not be as well received in England as in 
County Tyrone; and accordingly we have pleasure in recommending the 
book to those who fiad themselves called upon to give religious addresses 
at this time, and are not above seeking guidance as to subject and 
method, 

The Earliest Voyages round the World: 1519-1617. Edited by 
Philip F. Alexander. (Cambridge University Press. 3s. net.)—This 
admirable little book contains contemporary accounts of the first three 
voyages round the world, by Magellan (1519-22), Drake (1577-80), and 
Cavendish (1586-88), and a fragment of the sixth, describing Le Maire 
and Schouten’s discovery of Cape Horn in 1616. Tho texts have been 
carefully revised and annotated and illustrated with portraits and 
old charts, and there is a capital preface. As an introduction to 
Hakluyt and the publications of the Hakluyt Society, nothing could be 
better. As a school text-book, nothing could be more attractive. 
Cavendish’s exploits on the West Coast of South America were as 
thrilling as any boy could desire. 
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WAR LEAFLET S. 





1. Dividend Saving. 
2. Farmers and the Budget. 
8. Private Investment and Depreciation. 





Copies of any of these leaflets will be sent post froa 
to readers of this journal oa application to the 
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Limited, 
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INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£94,000,000. 
CLAIMS PEED .nccccccrcescosceer. I 26,000,000. 


“APPOINTMENTS, &c., VAC VAGANT AND WANTED. 
(yes COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF YORK- 


BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Prlacipal: Miss H. M. WODKHOUSE, M.A., D. Piri. 

The West Ridi Education Committee favite applications for the poat or 
LECTURER IN HISTORY at Biagley Training College, the appolotment to dats 
from the beginuing of next term. Salary £175 per angum, aon-resident. 

Candidates for this post must be women, 

i- — for the receipt of applications February 19th. 

Furt . pete. and Forms of Application to be obtaiaed from ¢t _ EDUCA 
TION OF 2-ARTMENT Gee ondary raach:, County Hall, Wakeficl 


T,oX%P ON. COUNTY eee yer 


There fs a vacancy at the County Secondary School, Peckham, for a MISTRES*% 
for Junior Alaticmatics, able also to teach Bookkeeping. Some experience & 
essential. 

Salary £120 @ year, rising to £220 ig facrements of £10. 

Apply to the = CATION OFFICER (H. 4), Education Offices, Victorla Bin- 
bankment, W.C. (stamped addressed foolscap envelope necessary). A form giving 

rtleulars will the be sent. Form must be returned by 11 a.m. on ivth February, 
017. Canvassing disqualtfes, 

JAMTS BIRD, 
Clerk of the London Couuty Council. 
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BECR p.. t. Clearing Howse, Parllameat Mansions, Victoria Stccel, 
Londoa, 3.W, 
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R. F. A. HADLAND undertakes RESEARCHES, PROOF- 
READING, INDEXING, REVISION of MSS. 
Good experience. Highest’ testimonials. Ling Classical, French, Spanish, 


Italian, German. 
15 BELLEVUE MANSIONS, FOREST HILL, 8.B. 


AYMAN Wanted, at once. Munition workers’ area. Mission 
a4 room, Northumberland Ieath. Stipend £120.—Apply RECTOR, Crayford, 
Kent. 


\ OMAN WORKER Wanted, at once. Munition workers’ area; 
VV _ mostly gl girls. Stipend £100. —Apply RECTOR, Crayford, Kent. 


AIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL TRUST, Shrewsbury High 
J School—REQUIRED, a LADY with small capital to MANAGE licensed 
BOARDING-HOUSE ifn connection with Shrewabury High School (G.P.D.8.T.). 
Deed opening.—Apply imm meee to HE AD- nwa RESS — 
—_——_—_— — = 
* A R E E R 8. 
WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are urgently needed. 
Nead ‘‘ CAREERS,” and prepare for work. A Handbook giving detailed informa- 
tion as to present openings for educated women. Price Is. 64.; post free ls. 10d.— 
< ‘entral Bureau for the Employ ment of W romen, 5 Princes Street, ‘cavend. sh Square » Ww. 


YAFE W ANTE D.—Must be CHUBB’S | PATENT. ~ State exact 


k outaide size, fittings, and lowest cash price.—‘‘ DB. G.,” 132 Salisbury Square, 
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‘LECTURES, &ec. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


43 HARLEY STREET, W. 
he following Special Courses ef LECTURES will be given at. the alwve College 
during the Lent Term :— 
1. 7 of the British Empire. By the Principal, Rev. J. F. KENDALL, 
M.A, 


2. Domestic Architecture. By LAURENCE WEAVER, Esq, 
8. The Russian Language. By Professor TROFIMOY. S 
Yor further particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


RIENTAL 8STUODIE 8. 
The SCHOOL of ORIENTAL STUDIES, LONDON INSTITUTION, 
FINSBURY CIRCUS, E.C., OPENED on JANUARY 18th, 1917. Courses wil 
le held in the Priacipal Languages of the Near, Middle, and Far East and of 
Aitrica. Courses will also be given in Oriental Religions and Customs, 
Intending students are invited to apply at once, to the undersigned. 
i. DENISON | ROS 38, Director. 


rP\HEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY LECT URES at 155 " Brompton 
Road, 8.W. Fridays at 3.30 on “ Problems ot the Unseen World.”’ 
Yuesdays at 8 p.m. on “ Christian Origins.” Jan. 23.—* Super-Pihy + Sclenco,” 
A. Sinnett. Feb. 2-—" Healing by Mantra,” Mra. Ws aterhouse. Jan. 0.—** Early 
Christiaan My ‘ste isms, " W. Loftus Hare. Feb. 6.—W. C. Worsdell. 
S U F I 8 O CG I E ‘4 : 
kK LECTURES AT 86 LADBROKE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, W. 
Sunday, Jan. 28th, at 6 p.m., LADY EMILY LUTYENS on “ The Coming of 
a World Teacher.” ag ay, Jan. 50th, at 8 p.m., INAYAT KIIAN on “ Science 
of Breath.” e Adm isa! mn fi ¥ ‘urtl K cr ‘particular a38, apply SECRETARY, 


OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TR AINING 
DARTFORD NEATH, KENT. 
Trustees : 
man). Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.-P. 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
The MARCHIONLSS OF SALISBURY 
Principal 
Miss M. H. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Scicnces Tiipos). 
Vice-Principal ; 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stoekholin). 

The College was opened in 1835, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
ju the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds ef 15 acres, in a 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in 
October. —Further particulars on api ication to the SECRET AR Y. 


YOUTHPORT _ 

President—Lord KERESFORD, K.C.. Principals—A. ALEXANDER, 
F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of Medicel Lecturers and 
experienced Teachera in every branch of Physical Training, including a Ewedish 
Mistress from the Keyal Gymnastic institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific ‘ieachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision, 

Keferences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Rev. EK. Lyttelton, }).).—F urther particulars from. the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWED ISH SYSTES 
fFHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to ‘become Yeache rs of Gymnastics in Colleges and &chools. 
‘She course of training exten ds over Z years, and includes Fducational and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedich Syetem, Margage, Anatomy, Physiclogy and Hygiene, 
and og. Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘Tennis, de. 


TO GIRLS SEEKING A USE FUL “AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. _ 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training io 
Hhysical Culture, &c. Swedish Gymnastics, Dan icing, Games, bwimming, Hygiene, 
37 4 Physiology, ec. Inclusive fees, £110 per annum. GOOD PuUsTs 
TAINED AFTER TRAIN ING. 











r THE “BERG MAN 
COLLEGE, 





Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Cha 






PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 














"ae BEL EDUCAT IONAL INST ITUTE, COLET GARDENS 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Seachers. Chairman: Kt. 
sh Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montcficre, M.A.; Eee.: 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Sciclarsbips aud Loso 
bund, apply to the Princ) al, Mies HE. LAWRENCE. 
a) INY TOTS TRAINED TO THINK.—A GENTLEWOMAN 
with up-to-date Hducational Ideas is Wanted, age 39-40, bright and strong, 
who for Board and Lodging in comfortable Settlement will help tu Infant Health 
Centre.—Please communicate by letter ouly with ADMINISTRATOR, Glven-Wilson 
Insiftute, Pla istow, , B. 
YETDOOR i IF E.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for Women. Extensive range Glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, blowers, aud hock Gardening. Full theoreticai inetruc- 
tion. Botany by B.kc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Decekee ri Ai ne. Market- 
ing, Fruit- ‘preserving. _ For Sashenton epee apyly _SRENITALS 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
H. LL EVANS, M.A., prepares 


YOURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. 
PUPILS for Weolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Biatric, 
snd other Exams, large modern house, 200 yards trom sta.—Appiy, Stirling 
House, Manor Koad, Bournemouth, 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


T. MARGARET'S — ‘SCHOOL, HARROW. 


pectus ete go ty to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
Collewt t (Histori Tripos) and of aoe 470 Harro Training College. 
: 470 Harrow. 


ORTH OF ENGLAND.—CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 

Mountain and sea air, dry, pong and sunny. The aim is to give a sound 
education to girls on public school lines. One of the four houses is set — for 
juniors under 14 years of age. Well- requlpped classrooms, laboratory m, 
good good play ing field. ~—Ilustrated prospectus on application to HEAD- Sofie. 


H | I G H F I E L D e 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Resideatial Scuool for Girls, 
Tele, “* Watford 616.” 


rVHE GRANGE, BUXTON.— 

















School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 

Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 

may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 

cane ior girls over 18. ‘ernis Courts ard field for Eockey and Cricket. Prep. 
ior Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 








RENCH SCHOOL. -- - Mile. EXPULSON, 1 Belsize Park 

Gardens, Hampstead, N.W., receives a few girls of good fami! revented 

irom finishing their education abroad. Only French spoken. Pome = ‘sbeaingn 

ay — - accomplishments. Home life, cutdoor games. Excellent references 
n Enghin 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—tigh- class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 

CON DER, Classical Tripoe. Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thor@ugh Education on moderna nes. 

Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared for 

advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation, 
Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


|: cae ON 








HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 NAGLEY rey? BIRMINGHAM, 

Head-Mistress—-Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MA, 

Preparatian for the U niversities ; Teaving Sct cholarsltp. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DE PARTME 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS “ESD GIRLS. 
BOARDING HOUSES. 

Prospec tus from the HEAD- MIST RESS, 


a a a es 


i MARGARET’ SCHOOL, 
s POLMONT, NEAR a 

BOARDING SCHOOLFOR GIRL 8. Extensive Buildings and Grounds. Situated 
tcland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles from Btiriing. 
‘borough General Education on Modern Lines. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, and Vives. 
A Kindergarten Department has been opened.—Prospectus and full particulars ou 
appli catlow to the Ii LEA D- MISTRE 33. 


OURNE} MOUTH 
BOARDING 
Prezaration for University E ee . % 
Chairman of Governors: Rev. J 





COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRIS. 

Domestic kcience : - artinent. 
Db. JONES, M.A., 









Principal: Miss DAVIE B.A. 
Iinstrated Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Towerfeld,” West Cla, Bournes 
Mouth. 
rEXILE DOWNS SCHOOL, EATORD. 
Lead-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Mederv History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Eracing alr from Downs and sea. A third ho uso has just been opened far 
dn girle wishing to spec lalize in French and Domestic Seicnce. 
s * FaeuL i = BCOHOOL, 
SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX, 
Term beg ann Jat wuary 12th. 


ae — ne 


QVERDALE “SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIRE 


Trincipsl : PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.). 
Thoroughly good education in ioelelea mountain a! A, Moderate terms. Pariziao 
lady Lolding French Tesel ver’a D iplo ma cp the realdent siaft. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HE LIERS, JERSEY. 
Good Substitute for Continental Schoo! ; special facilitics for learniag French 
= well as full range of all ether subjects; boarding fees moderate; good and liberal 
dict; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds ; sea batiing.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (Loadon), Principal! 


VEENWOOD, EASTBOURN — 
of Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (G irton 
Cotlege).— First- -rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. 
Large Play! ing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tenuis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&e, ‘Tele. : lastbourne 1034. Spring Term began | January 16th, 1017. 


"| TL INGHoLt SCHOOL, “HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 


Miss E. X 





Tel.: 7 7 Grayshott. tt. a Seite 
BOYS’ SCHOCLS AND COLLEGES. 
ow TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. ~— For 


information rebating to . 1¢ entry of Cadets parents should write for this 
book, which contains in a coneise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 
description ef life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—{Publica- 
tion Dept ), GIEVES Ltd., 65 South Moltoa Street, Loadoa, W. 


VASTBOURNE COLL! 
'4 DEVONSHIRE. MHead-Master: Rev. F. 8. 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engiscering Classes. 
Lhysical iii compuisary for the whole school. Cadet corp:. New buildings, 
racquets end fives courts, swimming bath, &o. Exhibitions for Sons of Oificers 
and Clergy. 

“MLIFTON COLLEGE. — Classical, Mathematical, 
/) Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, valus from £25 
to £100 a year. Also a Percival Scholars hip and a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY 
CANDIDATES. EXAMINATION in ¢une. ‘here are also several “ War Exhi- 
oceans of £60 a year.—- Particulars from the sk RET ARY, Cliftoa College Bristol. 





SGE.—President: The DUKE OF 
WILLIAMS, M.4., lats 








Modern 


BoHOOL. 


A Public School on modern jines, with Preparatory Department. 
Moderate fees— ae ea sppucation to tie HEAD- MASTER, Willaston 
Sched, Nagiwich, Chesiir 


ILLASTON. 








THE 


mm 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 


Army Council. Magnificent buildings In beautiiut situation, 
above sea, facing Dartmeor, Special ENGINEERING | class for 


CADETS. 
Head- Master, H. V. PLUM, M. A. a ee 
JELSTED SCHOOL. 


TEN SCHOL ——s £70-£20, 
for competition fa 
the BURSAR. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Publie School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
ncluding Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, 


Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, 0.1.0. Fees, 
M. GRU NDY, M. Ba Head- Master. 


| ERKHAMST ED SCHOOL, HERTS. —— Head - Master, 
Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Ualversilles, Army and Navy, 
Reientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organised in thres Departments: Preparatory for Boys ander 
the age of 104, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senlor 13-19. 
has acparate hox uses, teaching, life and gammes.- ~Apply HE AD- MASTER. 
| OSSALL SCHOOL.Some TWELVE OPEN SCHOL. AR. 
) SHIPS, value from £75 downwards, for boys from 12 to 15, will be awarded 
by exauJnation beginuiag March 6th 1917. EXHIBILIONS (not competitive) 
for sons of officers killed ia the war will also be given. Boys examiaed at Kossail 
end ia London For om culars apply THE BURSAR, Nesaall, Fleetwood. 








buildings, | i 
Footba 
Scholarships - Suly. - ~App ly Ww. 


£55. 





"AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 
OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
* FOR LADINS.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
any date. Excellent Introductions given.—Tclephons or write, THE TRIANGLE 


SECRETARIAL OF VICES, 61 Soui a Molton Strest, W. 


r WPEWRITING. Miss RUTH M. SPEAKM AN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, pewriting of all kinda. Near Charlag Croas Station. 
Within a few Bs walk of Wart Office, Admiralty, Ministry of Munitions, and 
- her Goversment Offices, Law Courts and Westminster. T.N. Gerrard 6179 
stab. 1906. 


E ASTERN COUNTIES’ LIBRARY, 
025 wecemennas ROAD, IPSWICH. 

Typewriting Office. Manuscripts typed ry moderate charge. Work accurately 
ent peoruptts flofshed. rt ne “a 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 

SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Gy so2e2 OF 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSKS. GABBITAS, T ate AND CO 
SC Sackville Street, Piccadilly, Tel., Regent 4924. 
Hducations!l Azents. ‘established 1873. 

Full statement of requirements should be given. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
—The Firm tfnvites applications from qualified ladies who are locking for 
—= ae MISTRESSES or MATRONS ta Schovis, or as GUVERN ESSES tu Private 


aiuiiies. 
NO CHARGE FOR RIG ISTRATION. 


S‘ HOOLS Parenta can obtain (iree of charge) reliable 
fuformation respecting Schoois, Tutors aud Educational 
& Homes for boys and giris Ly a full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, raage 
of ives, &c.), to 
ryXUTORS Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Edoeational Agents, who sre largely reapousitie for the 


—— aa stas of the most kw 
ply information difficul 
CMees—1590 62 OXFORD” SiReeT, LONDON, W. 


taut schools aad thus able 
to obta'v elsewhere. 
_Telephoue—1136 Museum. 


tigre FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTOKS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. &@ J. PATON, having an {ntimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowlodge 


of the RESY SCHOGIS and 1ULORS In this a will be pleased to A 
yaaa in their choice yy sending (free of ants v.. pectuses and TRUSL- 
WORTHY INFOKMATIO regardiag =ESTALL ENTS which can be 
QHOROUGHLY RECOMMENDLD. 
The age of the pupil, district = and rongh idea of fees should be given. 
"Phone, write, or call. 


1 a J. PATON, Fducaticnal —~ 143 Cannon Street, Londos, E.C 
Teles bone £653 Central. 
ANH E LESSER PUBLIO. SCHOOLS.— 


There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public 
# thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonsbie cost. 
pe ticulara will be sent tree of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 118 Cannon 
treet, London, F.C. Hlease mention age of boy, tie locality preferred, and jutended 
14 o¢espion if decided upon, 


"HOTELS, _HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


Hotel comfort with Hydro pematege. Every hiad of Bath, Massage and 
} lectricity. Resideut Phystelay (M.D.) 


rgYO CONVALESCENT OFFICERS and others. Those requiring 

reat and change could not do better than stay at the UNDEROLIFF 
POULTRY FAM in the extreme South. All branches thoroughly taught by an 
expert, also gardening if required. Love oly garden. Tenuis-court. Modera cuiafortabis 


Schools which give 
Prespectuses and full 


residence. Moderate terms.—Apply to &. 8. BARTKUM, The Cuderclif® Poultry 
Farm, Isle of Wight. 
— SS — —— — 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS. — Descriptive 

of Medical Men {fu all parts willing to recelve RESIDENT PATIENTS seut 

without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of mature of cass and 

terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, 
ltd., 22 Craven Strect, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


REAL LACE, YOUGHAL—Insu Pout. Lovuetox, Inisa 
: RS Collara, Fichus, Berthea, Shawls, Bridal Vells, 
Centres, v0 


CROCHET. ; Teacloths, Table 
yleya, be. Golden, Sliver, and’ Wedding Presents. Selection seat oa 

epproval. Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Vreszutation Couveat, Youghal, 

< ork. Old laces mended aad cleaned. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 


list (illustrated) 





and Four House Exhibitions will be offered 
March.—Particulars from the Kev. the HEAD-MASTER, or 


Boathouse, &c. 
Entrance 


Each Departmeut 


Recognized by the 
310. feet 
NAVAL 


SPECTATOR. 
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| Or2 GOLD and SILVER JEWELLERY BOUGHT.—Watchea 
Chains, nf erwise Been Catzeo Brooches, Trinkets, Gold Coins, &. A 
broken or = value gived. Cath or offer A eetara. a 
often not accepted urned post free. Satisfaction . gusces 

Part's.— 8, CANN nd reer a ) Market _Btreet, 1 Manch ester 


D LIFE INTERESTS 


ranted thereon by 


EVERS BS ONS and 
RCHASED or LOANS 
‘yhe EQUITABLE EVERSIONARY INVERLST SOCIETY, Limited, 
0 Iancaster Place, Strand, W. 
__Fatablished 1835. Capital Paid Up) £500, 900. 


Pre 





250 “PRIZE. 1E.—Sond 


tage (Twopence) for particulars a and 


copy of “HOW TO E MONKEY WITH YOUR PLN” (Leaca to Earn) 
by writing to CRAVEN PRESS, oo coaven orem, Strand, Leadon. 
i a on - <n 
APPEALS. 3 
MNHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THR 


PAKALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALsinyY Mzmogtat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.c. 


Parrox: HM. Tas Kina. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER 
VOUS SHUCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WAKDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTION x3, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED 


Treasurer: THs Eari oF HaRrgowsy. Scere Govsusy H, Hamtirons. 


— = — —— 


tary: 





ei, 







The Trusty Triumph— 
The Motor Bicycle that 
has proved itself 
supreme under all 
conditions. 





























Tobacco 


Fill your pipe carefully: see that the bowl and stem are 
cleau—not fouled with other tobaccos—so you will eusura 
the complete enjayment of the divine fragrance, the com- 
plete harmoay of choice growths, that is the fascinatioa 
ot ‘* Three Nuns, 

A Testing Sam = will be forwarded on application ta Siephen Mitchel! 
& Son, Branch of ths Imperia! Lobacca Co. (af Creat Briiain and 
freland}, Lid., Glasgow. 


King’s Head is Stronger. 


Cigarettes 
(Medium) 
ae 


@r ia cardboard boxes of 50—is. 7d, 


Both sold at 8d. per oz. 





Persons 
Bessrs. BROWNING. instead of to provincial buyers. Hf forwarded by poe, value 
per cetura, or offer wade,—Chiel Odicea, 63 Oxtor: Sicest, Loudou, Mat, lO years. 
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THE 


UNION OF LONDON & SMITHS BANK, 


LINITED. 


TABLISHED 1832.) 

















































































Autherised Capital, £25,000,600. Paid-up Gasita!, £3,554,785 10s, 
Subscribed Capital, 122,934,160. Reserve Fund, £1,150,000, 
NUMBER OF PROPRIETORS--UPWARDS cf 10,500, 
DIRECTORS, 
SIR FELIX SCHUSTER, Bart., Governor. LINDSAY ERIC SMITH, Esq., Deputy-Governer, 
ajlcr F. W. BARNARD. TT. W. DRUMMOND, Feq. EUSTACE ABEL SMITH. Esq. 
THEODORE BASSETT. Cea. Capt. A. B. LESLIE-MELVILLE, GERALD DUDLEY SMITH, Esc 
ALFRED 7. BUXTON, Esq. JOHN MEWS, Esq. Col, HERBERT FRANCIS SMITE 
CHARLES ©. CAVE, Esq ROBERT FENTON Malor A. M. H. WALROND. 
JOHN ALAN CLUTTOR- “BROCK Eeq. HENRY W. PRESCOT’ Rt, Hon. LORD STUART OF WORTLEY, P.C, 
JOHN DENNISTOUN, Esc ' KENNETH VF. ¢. PRescOoT | Rt. Hon. SIR ALGERNON WEST, G.C.5. 
BCRACE GEORGE DE\ s, Eeq. | Lt.-Col BERTRAM ABEL BMiiH. | CHARLES H. Rk. WOLLASTON, Eaq. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE—2 PRINCES STREET, E.C. 
° GENERAL MANAGERS, 
H. If. HART (Torn 2 Fore‘an). L. E. THOMAS (Country), 
Vv W. ELLIS, Maxacer (Torn, 
H. G. HOLDERN ESS, Deputy Assistant Manager. 
B. R. ECARD, Se-vetary. Fr, OGRNISH, Assistant? Secretary, 
TRUSTEE CEPARTMENT-—W. I. SIDEBOTILAM, Afaiager, 
Lembard Strest Office — th, Payne, and Sinithe}, 1 Lombard Street, E 
Cornhill Office (Prescott's Bark, Limited), 50 Coral, B.C, 
rv J 7 7 y . 
STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS for the Year ending 3lst December, 1916, 
GENERAL BALANCE. 
mm. LIAPILITIES, | ASSETS, Ca. 
£ e. a. | es. d. g a. a. 
Capital exbscsthed £22,094,100 in 229,541 Shares of £100 each; Cash in Hand .. ‘ . oa 4.190.980 11 6 

paid np £15 lOs, per Share ‘ ae 3,554,785 10 j in Bark of Evglar a 9.737.780 O F1 
Reserve Fund 12,999,760 12 6 

Invested in War Lo: 1% 1905-19465, ae per Contra 1,159,000 O 0? Money at Call and at Short Netice 10,935,161 17 6 
#wrent Accounts ood 5 ae P8607 22 Investments — 

Leposit Accounts 15,263,255 17 9 | *Seecurities of and suarant teed hy the British 
. - $5,231,862 19 13 | Gover nent (of whieh £1.196.000 is 
} Avceplances and Guarantees and Obligation under Treasury | lodged under Treasury Minute of the 

Minnte of t ith May, 1916 oa oo «co S,BSLAC7 11 8 | ith Ma ee 915,967 0 
Liabilities by indorsement on Foreign Mille sold yee 48,704 8 3] and Indian Raiiwavs ¢ 
@ther Acrounts, including inierest due on Deposits, unclaimed c : 74,808 0 

Dix dende, c é oe as os 046.555 17 1 
Rebate on Bills not dt 68,012 6 8} 
refit. and J oss—- | 

Kalanre bre forward .. wk 147,751 17 8 ' a Re 720.857 0 0 
Net. profit for the vear er gz Bist Te er me t ot hie r In vestment g 136.998 OF O 
Ler, 1916 3 AieaA478s Fl j - 
. - - : . ; 14,848,6 30 0 0 
756,230 5 7 | Sore 2 ai . 
a ‘? ———— } © 400 War Loan $ {3 9 
JZese tnierim na fe vear ¢ ng 2 — acs 42n 0 @ 
SCib dune, j +» 142,982 10 9 | * The War Teans valued at cost. 
“G15,847 14 10 aheapegtios eine 40d 40 
Eess Avcount provided in Proft and Loss ; i 6 mon . Beg. — pat U 4 16 4 
Acccant, aa below .. ° ee se 406,000 0 0 H ceuinys ree months Cra deh Lo * a are ene Lit 
- - 215,847 14 10 } yoone and Advances (including Steck Exchange ] under ; oat 
{ Treasury Minute of 3ist © tober 214) . . 15,830,707 6 7 
| Liabilities of Customere on Ac nees and G a RS 
} igi iss . «+ 8,551,607 11 9 
itt ; te dorsey te, as por Contra 48,704 8 8 
Rank Premises, chiefiv freehold (at eest or unds , 1,510,358 18 6 
i ; Other Accounts, including interest due on Investr &e 458 347 S F 
| £64,757,466 8 61 ; 
= 
; 
i FELIX SCHUSTER, Cavernor, H. H. HART, Gens Manager (Torn ¢ Foveizi 
j 1. FL SMETH. Deputy Gocecuor, DIRECTORS, L. B. THOMAS, GC Vanazer (Corie). 
€. H.R. WOLLASTON, J & H. BRIGGS, Chief Accorwan, 
KUPORT OF THE ATDIFORS TO THE SHAREROLDERS OF THE UNION OF LONDON & SMITHS BANK, LIMITED. 

We he audited the ahove Balance Sheet with the Rooks at the Head Office and with the Returns from the Tranches. We heve satisfied ourselves 
se to fhe correctness of the Cash an d have verife a the Inve-{ments held by the Rank, the Seeurities heid aga m at (all ani Short Notice and the 
Pills Diercunted. We have obtained ail the information and explanations we have required. In our opin ich Balance Sheet is property drawn up to 
ae to exhibit a free and correct. view of the state of the Company's aff cordiag to the best of our mation aud the explanations give to us and 
ee eghown by the Rooks of the Company. 

WM. R. PEAT, ? 
Cc. W. M. KEMP, Avditors. 
Roxnox, 15% Je 1, 3037 ARTHUR F. WHINNEY J 
- = SE —= = —< ———S SS ——=3 
You cannot knew how 
good a mustard bath 
is unti] you try it. It 
opens the pores and en- 
cCOUTARES - free circula- 
tion---in fact, it lets the 
skin breathe. 
Fine Old Virginia, - for 20 
" Vet Monee Mistard - -Ti vals. for 
| M usta * Bath“: Le Mes Mis Cork-Tipped. Ove 2% for 50 
a) : : 
iittmeinaie 
OOKS.— Maspero’s rid at ¢ An: ient Sites and Modern Seenes, OO! SWANTED.—Ency. Brit., } th Edition: Sponge’s Sporting 
4p. 6d. : Macpero’s Pgyptia A Norr Norman's | Tour, Handiey Cross : Remforc’ unds; Haw buek Grange; Life of Mytton; 
far Fast, 3a. 6d tiow Vrance - } Mommirn'’s Nome, 4 vois Curze a Cerlyle’s Works, ; I3.; Complete 
Damien 06 Go-der, by emer " 1B Faitic ot Mevenson, Meres ] ne, le R . ix keray, &. 
fe.; Jeesopp's } sh Peasantry, : { irt Ro . by Cruiks * p, &¢.—HECICK’S Creat Bovuks nuingham,. 
he. td.; Tie 2 gig by Herdemburg, 43. 64 “Won an and L: sont, fs Olive | 
Serhreincr, 28, 6d.; Henry Fielding'’s Works, i}: (eo, Cruikshank, 7 yole.. 80s,; | : é : 
Ww. Butler Yeats, Coblected Works, 8 vola,, £2 15s, ; Cembridge Movlern History, } NOT! INDY to th PAPOR is pul ? he’ f-vearly, from January 
34 vols. £7 7¢.: Dudae’s Omar Khavy: um, Faitien de t. xe, <4 4 another copy, ordi- to June, and from fo D on the third Saiurday in Jannary and July. Glelh 
bury edition, 2is.: “Pa tiaine, his Life, his Work, by Jepelietier, f., pub, 2is, 5 | Cases] flare en al be oltu Guy y Loohseller or Newsagent, 
Curtin’s Noted Muz der Ms ‘ater es, 39. 6d.- ~PAKER'b BOOMSBOP Birmiag hag | er frur in th he Office, @ Le. Ge cach; by post, Le. Yd, 
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LOST MILLIONS 


OF THE 


WAR LOAN 


If there had been no Drink Trade in this country our people would have been 
able to lend the Government 


£400,000,000 MORE THIS MORNING, 


and our national expenditure during the war would have been £400,000,000 less, 


In the last year of Drink in Russia the people saved £8,000,000; in one year of 
Prohibition they have placed in their banks £177,000,000. Prohibition would have 
saved this country in useless drink expenditure, and its notorious results, 
£1,000,000 a day, and on this basis 








Prohibition during the War would have saved nearly 


£1,000,000,000 


Is this Trade worth it? 


STOP DRINK AND DOUBLE THE WAR LOAN. 





If you would know the unassailable facts about Drink and the War, and the unanswerable case for Prohibition 
as a Win-the-War Measure, read the fearless Chapters on Drink in the Book of the Hour. 


6 ove D EF EAT ? 65. 


The Truth About the 
Betrayal of Britain 
The book that advocates the policy of the 


STRENGTH OF BRITAIN MOVEMENT 


SUPPORTED BY NEARLY 


100 Admirals and Generals 500 Magistrates 
250 Representatives of Munitions 500 Doctors 
100 Privy Councillors, Ambassadors, Peers, 200 Baronets and Knights 
and M.P.'s 450 Scientists and Educators 
200 Leaders of Industry 109 Famous Writers and Artists 


No profit is made on this book. For every copy sold another will be printed. If you will help to print and sell 
rillion copies please send a subscription to the Strength of Britain Movement and help this great Campaign for Prohibition. 


Every £100 wili print about 10,000 copies 
-Every £1 will help to advertise and sell them 


PLEASE FILL UP THIS FORM AND HELP THIS GREAT CAMPAIGN IN THIS VITAL HOUR. 


I enclose £ : 8. d. as a contribution to the Strength of Britain Prohibition Campaign and the fund for 
letting the nation know the truth about the Drink Trade and the War. 








Cheques payable to the Hon. Treasurers. All officials are honorary. 





A Copy of the Great Meinorial now before the Government, signed by 2448 distinguished citizens of the United Kingdom, 
will be sent to every subscriber of 5s. 


STRENGTH OF BRITAIN MOVEMENT 


20 Denman Street, Piccadilly Circus, London, W. 
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WE TRAIN LADS TO BECOME GOOD 
SOLDIERS, GOOD SAILORS, GOOD CITIZENS 


WE NEED FUNDS TO CARRY ON AND 
EARNESTLY APPEAL FOR DONATIONS AND 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

THE WAR HAS HIT THIS SOCIETY BADLY. 
OWING TO THE RISE IN THE PRICE OF FOOD 
AND THE FALLING OFF OF DONATIONS AND 
SUBSCRIPTIONS OUR MAINTENANCE ACCOUNTS 
SHOW A DEFICIT OF £6,000. 


2,300 BOYS ARE SERVING IN THE NAVY. OUR 
OLD BOYS ARE IN 100 BRITISH REGIMENTS. 


The NATIONAL REFUGES & TRAINING 
SHIPS ‘ARETHUSA’ & ‘CHICHESTER.’ 


Patrons: THER MA‘estiEs TNE KING AND QUEEN 
Chairman & Treasurer; W, E. Hubbard, Esq., 17 St. Helen's Place, B.0. 
London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W C. 
Joint Secretaries: H. Bristow Wallen, Henry G. Copeland, 




















FOR GOD, KING AND COUNTRY. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa end India. More than SIXTY on the 
West Front aro actually 
UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
42 in Egypt. 





MORE are urgently required. Huts cost £300; Tents £150; 
Equipment £100; Week's Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Home. 


Cheques, crossed “ Barclays’, %% Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, 
B.D., Hon. Chief Sec., Headquartera, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W 


The 


WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 
SAVING THE CHILDREN. 


4,746 now in the Homes, including 
1,015 of men on active service. 
21,219 received since 1881. 


WILL YOU HELP 
IN THIS 


URGENT NATIONAL WORK? 


Gifts gratefully received by Prepenpary Rupotr, Old Town 
Hall, Kennington Road, London, 8.E. 


Cheques, ete., crossed and payable to Waifs and Strays. 


——_— = SSE 


OOKS Ww: ANTED. —Enoy. Brit. = India Paper, Lembekin, £18 
otfered. Sets of Kipling, Stevenson, Dickens, Lever, Meredith, or any 
Standard Authors. Books illustrated by Aiken, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, &e. 
Presentation copies with authors’ ee oy Conrad, Moore, Masefield, &o, 
Libraries purchased. List of wants free. Also catalogue of Book Bargains freo. 
—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Strect, Sa 


a a sp 
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“COCOATINA” 


(Trade Mark.) 


“THIS IS ALL 





COCOA.” 


A concentrated Cocoa invented in 1852, which fs stiil the best 
Cocca on the market and goes {wice as far as any other, 
tesides being the most delicious. it does not constipate. 
In jlb., iib., and lb. tins at 18., 1s. 11d., and 3s. 9d. 


The- Lancet says :—~ 





Y.M.C.A. Huts and Canteens at the Front are supplied on special terms in 1b. 
tins at 33s. per dozen and in 7ib. tins at £5 5s, the half-dozen. Supplied to 
Naval Hospitals and to the Royal and Imperial Households of Great Britain, 
Russia, and Denmark. 


S0LE PROPRIETORS :— 


COCOA & CHOCOLATE CO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, Camden Road, London, N, 








AN 
EMERGENCY APPEAL. 


The Bible Society is issuing more books than ever. 
Its output has doubled during the last dozen years. 
All over the world its supplies to Missions are being 
maintained. Its war circulation alone—among the 
soldiers and sailors on both sides, the wounded and 
the prisoners—has been nearly six million Testa- 
ments, Gospels, and Psalters in fifty different tongues. 


But the cost of such work has enormously increased. 
For paper, printing, binding, freights, insurance, the 
Society must pay far more than it did before the 
war. During 1917 it will have to spend an additional 
£30,000 in order to produce the books which it must 
provide if it is to keep faith with the Church et home 
and overseas. 


The Society appeals for prompt and generous help 
in order to fulfil its great tradition—never to say 
**No”’ to a genuine need for the Holy Scriptures. 


Gifts may be sent to the Secretaries, 


The British and Foreign Bible Society, 


146 Queen Victoria Street, Londen, 


The entire cost of this announcement te defrayed by a few friends of the Society. 


— == =, 





‘The Sister of Literature -Tobacod’ 
Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh in the Times™ 


ing divine, rare, . 
superexcellent tobacco 
which goes far beyond # 
all the panaceas, . # 
potable gold, and % 
ype nt rng Stones 

a sovereign remedy 
to all diseases. 


‘ROBERT BURTON: ; 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect.” IN THREE STRENGTHS~ 
White Label. Miid acd Medium. 
6” @ = 

Per oz. Per 


For distribution to Wouaded British Satie 
and Sailors in Military Hospitals at Home 
ead for ~ Front at DUTY FRE PRICES. 


rms on application to 


JOIN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham, 





r6 


6 
bo.nch of the imo-ena Pobsces |. (0° (ta Beinan and teuand,, U 
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‘a’ Is an epitome In little of the British Empire—a month! 
its boundaries are world-wide ; has been wr ‘on and kept 4 
of our soldiers and sailors; that in wariare, titeratue, 
story; that fts sons have ever been travellers and 

opertem , and that fies have — a strong strain of conservative Im- 
- fan. Old as “1 iti, eeere — 128 signs .. wneeeine old- Cre 

‘ause it represents appeals best in bius 
race.”—-The Times, Feb. 1, 1013. — Y 

“The Most Brilliant of our Magazines.” 

‘* Blackwood’ remains without a rival.” 


“BLACKWOOD” 


for FEBRUARY contains: 
The Scene of War.—V. y ODYSSEUS. 
The French on the Somme—The Sausage—General lottre—Senile 
The Left Hand of Abdulla the Beggar. By IpN-SABIL. 
Walter Greenway, Hero. By Roprrt Houxrs 
The Tale of a Casualty Clearing Station. ry A Roya, Firmp Lrecn. 
The Aftermath of Battle—Festubert, 
tn the Western Desert of Egypt. 
Convalescent. 
“The Crowned Philosopher.’’ 
From the Outposts. Mr. Johnson. 


Musings without Method— 
tn the Nama of Civilisation—Spain too Proud to Meddle—A Presage of Better 
Things—Fanatical Champions cf (Natural Science-——The Practice ef Germany 
—An Orgy of ** Intetiectualism,” 


** Done In.” 


Subscribers both at homes and abroad can have ‘‘ Blackwecod’s Magazine" sent by 
post monthly from the Publishing *yeary. George Street, Edinburgh, fer 303. 
year 


i 


reminder 


oars 


By B. G. Mone. 
By Cuartrs WaIDLry. 
By Fp. 


By “Ganrat.” 








wi. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh ang London. 


SS 


Every Thursday. ‘Price 6d. net. 


THE NEW EUROPE 


A Weekly Review of Foreign Politics. 


BOHEMIA ner THE EUROPEAN CRISIS. 
. G, MASARYK. 


READ 
THE NEED OF A FREE PRESS IN GREECE. 
By R. M. BURROW 
READ 


GHAOS b . RUSSIA, 
By RURIK. 





The Special “Coloured Map Supplement, 


TKE RACIAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE CZECHO-SLOVAKS, 
Jiustrates one of the most striking potits in the Allied Note to Anicrica. 





The collaborators of THE NEW EUROPE are drawn from the 
leading political writers among the Allied nations, 
Ask for it at your Newsagent. 
Send for a specimen copy (gratis). 
- anamasnd and 6. Lid. 10 ca St. W. nes 





A WAR- TIME. ‘PRESENT. 


\ JE euggest that there can be no better present in W ar Time 
than an Annual Subscription to the “ Specraror.” 

Send £1 8s. 6d. to the Manager, The “Srrcrator,” | Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and the 
peper will be forwarded post free to any address. 

The address can bo altered as often as desired by the despatch ofa 
postcard to the Manager. 

Fil} in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 8s. €d., or if for abroad for £1 12s. 6d., in an envelope 
addreseed to ‘“‘The Manager, The ‘Srecrator,’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





PAYABLE LY ADVANCE. Yearly. 

Including postege to any part of the United Kingdom 

or the Front ee ee ee ee ee - £1 8 6 
Including postage to any of the British Colontes, 

America, France, India, China, Japan, &e. .. «+ £112 6 

Te The MANAGER, The “SPECTATOR,” 
t Wellington Street, Strand, Londen, W.C. 
t enclose Cheque (or Postai Order) and sheuid ike the “SPECTATOR” 


gent fer one year to 


Name.......- 
(Please state Title or whether Mr., Mre., or Mist.) 


Tee eee eee CPP E ECOSOC ECS | 


RUGFELS coc cncccccnccecaceseccceseseseaeeastesees® 


OF me OEE R EEE ERE E EOE EE OE EERE OEE EE EEE PES Eas me OD 





FRIENDS OF FRANCE 


The Authorised Account of the Field Service of the Amertcatt 
Ambulance, written by its Members. The story of the finest 
thing America has done in the War. With many Blustrations, 
—_ post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





FROM the ST. LAWRENCE 
TO THE YSER 


with the First Canadian Brigade 
By CAPT. F. C. CURRY. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


“It is sure to appeal to a large circle of readers. . . . The whole book js ritteg 
with invincible good humour; most interesting reading.”—iand and W i. 


net, 





FATHER PAYNE 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON. Large post Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Restful and admirable. Father Payne fs exactly the gentle, shre wd and 
idealistic philosopher whom (knowing his parentage) one would expect.” —Punch. 


—_—-. 


———E _ -_ 





FELLOWSHIP AND | 
PATRIOTISM 








By Dr. PERCY DEARMER. Crown Syo. 2s. net. [{ Feb. 1, 
LORD EDWARD : 
— 
A Study in Romance. By KATHARINE TYNAN. With a 
Portrait of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


net. 
“ Mrs. Hinkson revitalises with a sympathetfe hand the romance of the life of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, bringing thes before us in their habit as the: y lived the 
striking family group of which he is the most conspicuous member.”’-—2 





THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


VESPRIE TOWERS 


By the Author of “ Aylwin,” &c. 6s. net. First large dition 
exhausted before ion, Second eaqeenion ready. 


SEEN AND HEARD 





Before and After _ By } MARY and JANE FINDLATER, 
Auihors of “ Crossriggs,” &c. is. net. 
“ Though the stories vary in interest, thefe is in all a touch of that Inward slgit 


which makes the simplest of them vital.”—The J'imes. 


THEY WHO QUESTION» 


By 8. MACNAUGHTAN, Author of ‘“ The Fortune of Christina 
MoNab,” &c. Revised and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8yo. 
5s. net. 

“ A book of much beauty and tenderness and deep religious feeling.” 


London : SMITH, ELDE R, 


KOW READY. Demy 8Svro. 65s. net PE 4d.). 


POVERTY AND ITS VICIOUS CIRGLES. 


By JAMIESON B. HURRY, W.A., M.D., 
Author of “ Vielous Circles in Disease.” 

This Tituctrated Monograph discusses Poverty from a fresh aspect, and shows 
how greatly the study of Viclous Circles assists both the preverilion and cure of 
this social disorder. 

Loxpox: J. and A. CHURCHILE, 7 





Observer. 


& CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


~ = —E 2 


5 ae 


Great ans Metaets Street. 


THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPE R- PAD 


(The LEADENHALL PRESS, LID., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 
Garden Row, Southwark, Lopdon BE. ) contains hairless paper, 
which the pen sips with ‘perfect freedom. Sixpence each, 58. per 
atte tuled or _ New Pocket aaa 3s. per oe) ruled or plaiu. 


over 


— — 





STICKPHAST. 


Is a clean white oaste—nas : a \ enaney liquid. 


~ === -- = 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


=—S—S 


sy 


The Extensive LIBRARY of the late Victor van de Weyer, Esq., of New Lolge, 


Indsor. 
ESSRS&. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
will SELL, by AUCTION, at thetr House, No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, 
W.C., on Mond day, Jam iary 20th, and four following days, and on Morday, Peb- 
ruary 5th, and folowing ¢ lay, at J o'cloc “Kk pres iseiy. 

The extensive and important LIBRARY of the late Victor van de Werer, Esq., of 
New Lodge, Windsor, sold by order of Captain W. van de Weyer, The s¢ ~ond and 
final port jon, containing a iarge collection of French literature, Roxbr urghe Cli 

ublications, mannserpts, relating to Belgium aud the Low Countries, collections of 
f ables and Macaronica, ac. 
Biay be viewed. Catalogues may be had, 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co. ’s List 





By the Author of “A Student in Arms.” 


THE LORD OF ALL GOOD LIFE 


A Study of the Greatness of Jesus and the 
Weakness of His Church. 


By DONALD HANKEY, Sergeant Rifle Brigade. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net, 

“Jt does one’s heart good to come across a book on religion not 
written by @ parson, especially such a book as ‘he Lord of All 
Good Life”... The purpose of the book is to translate into common 
janguage how one ought to live. It is really a straight talk by a 
soldier who thinks and tries to act up to his profession.” 

—Scorrisa C#ronic ir. 


The Adoration of the Soldiers (Christ- 
mas in the Trenches) 
By EMILE CAMMAERTS. Illustrated by LOUIS RAE- 
MAEKERS. Royal 4to. £1 Is. net. 
“ Tt is very naive and lovely with the natural devoutness that belongs 
fo simplicity. . . . M. Raemackers’ illustrations are, of course, admir- 
alls in direciness and force.’—Tue Oxsserver. 





Shrewsbury Fables 
Being Addresses given in Shrewsbury School Chapel by the 
tov. CYRIL ALINGTION, Headmaster of Eton College, 
sometime Headmaster of Shrewsbury School. Crown 8vo. 
23. net. 


. 
Italy in the War 
By SIDNEY LOW. With 32 Yull-page Illustrations and 
3 Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“ 4 sane and valuable contribution to the understanding of Italy's 
share in the world-war. It is written with the force and felicity of 
expression which we expect from the author.”—Tue Tiss. 


The Indian Moral Instruction and 
Caste Problems and Solutions 
By A. H. BENTON, L.C.S. (Retired). Svo. 4s. 6d. 


o . . 
The Foundations of Indian Economics 
By RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE, M.A., Premchand Roy- 
chand Scholar, Calcutta University. With an Introduction 
by PATRICK GEDDES, Professor of Botany, University 
College, Dundee. With 16 lllustrations. 8vo. 9s. net. 

Tie author has tried to indicate in a general way the lines of 
Indian economic advance, showing the scope of the factory, the 
workshop, and the cottage industry in the industrial progress of 
the future. 


Thesaurus of English Words ind 


hrases 
Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By PETER MARK 
ROGET, M.D., F.R.S. Enlarged and Improved, partly from 
the Author’s Notes, and with a full Indox, by JOHN LEWIS 
ROGET. Revised by SAMUEL ROMILLY ROGET. 8vo. 
us. 6d. net. 


JANUARY ISSUE NOW READY. PRICE 6s. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 
AUSTRIA AND EUROPE. H. Wick- THE RE-EDUCATION OF DIS- 
HAM STEED. ABLED SOLDIERS, i Ve 
THE END OF GREEK MONARCHY. SMARP. 
JOHN MAvRoGoRDATO. THE WORK OF THE SOLDIERS’ 
TRANCH AND THE BRITISH AND SAILORS’ FAMILIES ASSO- 


EFFORT. EpMuNnpD Goss, €.8, CITATION, 
THE BIRTH RATE. ‘Lhe DEAN OF PRUSSIA, POLAND, AND IRE- 
j AND, J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 


St. Paut LAND, 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH GENIUS. 


Titk FUTURE OF ENGLISH RAIL- 
WAYS. ALGAR ‘THOROLD. 

ENGLISH BANKING. A Lospoy FOOD PRICES; A WARNING, 
PANKER, Epiror. 


a 


JANUARY ISSUE NOW READY. PRICE 5s. 


o . . . 
The English Historical Review. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. 
Articles, 

MODERN HISTORY IN OXTORD, 1724-1841. Ry C. FH. Fiera, M.A., 
Litt.D.. Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
JOHANNES BUTZBACH, ‘A WANDERING SCHOLAK OF THE FIPF- 

TEENTH CENTURY. By Matcotm Lerrs. 
THE STATUTE OF PROCLAMATIONS. By E. R. AvDArR. 
Notes and Documents, Reviews of Books. Short Notices. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London. 











The beautiful last 
entitled ** The Last Trek,” 
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Macmillan’s New Books — 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S NEW POEMS. 


Stray Birds: Poems. 3, sir Rapin. 
DRANATH TAGORE, Author of “Gitaniali.” 
With Frontispiece in Colour by Wil'y Pogany. Crowa 
Svo. 4s, 6d, not, 


Livelihood. perasatic nevertns. py 
WILFRID WILSON GIBSON, Author of “ Friends,” 
“Battle,” “ Borderlands,” ‘Daily Bread,” &e. 
Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. net. 

_ THR Times.—“ Theas Intensely studied dramatic moments ta tha 

lives of men and women of many classes and puraulis show ia some 

cases the best side of his keen sympathy and his gift for the lterary 
representation of emotion,” 


The Quest: Poems. py joun a. 
NEIHARDT, Author of “ The Song of Hugh Class.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


Californians: Poems. pyrosixson 
JEFFERS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

A Handy Guide for Beggars, 
especially those of the Poetic Fraternity. Being 
sundry explorations made while afoot and penniless in 
Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, Tennessea, Ken- 
tucky, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. By VACHEL 
LINDSAY, Author of “The Congo,” &c. Crown 
Svo. 5s. 6d. net. 


A Defence of Classical Educa- 


> 
tion. By R. W. LIVINGSTONE, Fellow and 
Assistant Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

THE Trwes.—‘‘ A statement, satisfactory in its fulness, excellent 
In its sanity and mosleration, of the reasons for hoiding that, hore and 
now, the study of the classics has a neccessary a24 important place 
in such an education, . The whole book has a largensss and 
fairness which mark the scholar who is not a pedant, who is tho master 
and not the slave of his own scholarship.” 


“Noh,” or Accomplishment. 
A Study of the Classical Stage of Japan. By 
KRNEST FENOLLOSA and EZRA POUND. With 
Frontispiece. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THe Scorsmax.—“ Mr. Pound's versions and his commenta do a 
great deal to explain the points of the plays and to make their signifl- 
cance intelligible. His book gives many tnteresting particulars 
about the Japanese stage. It will have a hearty welcome from all 
s*rious students of Japanese art.” 


REV. WILLIAM TEMPLE’S NEW BOOK. 


Mens Creatrix: An Essay. 
By WILLIAM TEMPLE, Rector of St. Jamos'‘s, 
Piccadilly ; Hon. Chaplain to H.M. the King. Demy 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Thoughts on Religion at the 


Front. sy the Rev. NEVILLE 8. TALBOT, 
Assistant Chaplain-General, late Rifle Brigade, Author 
of “The Mind of the Disciples.’ Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 


Religion and Philosophy. x, 
R. G. COLLINGWOOD, Fellow and Lecturer of 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 8vo. 5s. not. 

Tue ScoTrsway.—* Its argument 1s thoughiful and well-reasonod 
alwaya, and cannot but prove interesting aud sitgusstive to all classes 
of readers who are anxious to find in Christian theclogy a refutation 
of the cruder elements of theery in the materialism so common in tie 
inteliectual life of the present time,” : ie = 

WITH A PREFACE BY OWEN WISTER. 
An Apology for Old Maids, 
and other Essays. py nenry pv. 

SEDGWICK. Crown 8vo. 63. 6d. net. 





George Washington. psy wituiis 
H. RIDEING. Globe 8vo. 23. ret. 
{True Stories of Greal Americans. 


The Early History of Cuba, 
1492-1586. Written from original sources by 


f. A. WRIGHT. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. not. 


Introduction to Economics. 
By FRANK O'HARA, Ph.D. Crown Svo. 4s. Gd. t. 


Blithe McBride. xy sevnan mana 
DIX, Author of “ Soldier Rigdale,” &c. Crown 8yo. 
5s. not. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
THE LATE CAPTAIN SELOUS. 


and 43 Piccadilly, W. 


drawing of Sm Jonn Micrais, PRA, 
which gives a@ fine portrait of tho late 
Frederick Courtoney Selous, may be soon in a fine prool engraving, 
price £2 2s. net, at 


Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN and 690.’s, 140 Strand. W.C.. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Ist Large Edition Exhausted, 
2nd_Large Edition Now Ready. 


THE PANGERMAN 
PLOT UNMASKED 


By ANDRE CHERADAME 


With an Introduction by the Earlof Cromer. 2s. 6d. net, 


The Times.—* No British writer has so firm a grip as M. 
Chéradame upon the countless ramifications of the Pan-German 
movement.” 


By SIR THEODORE COOK, 
Editor of “The Field.” 


THE MARK OF THE BEAST 


Daily Telegraph.—" Sir Theodore Cook gives us a book of re- 
minders. . ardly in any volume that we can recall covering 
the general ‘subject of our grievances against the enemy before the 
war and since is there so much trustworthy information, well se- 
lected, edited, and placed in the context in which it is most effective.” 

5/- net 


JANUARY. THE 6s. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


IMMORTALITY AND CHRISTIAN ; GERMAN WAR LITERATURE ON 
BELIEY. The Rev. J. Gamble. 7s yy - AND MIDDLE EAST 


THE WAR AND THE RACE. W.C. Smith. (With Maps.) 

















hetham. ovr? anion aL DEBT. H. J. 
postann ZOFFANY, R.A. Charles | pif ree axp AGRICULTURE. 
Tennyson. Lionel Sinith-Gorde 


BOME TIBETAN ABBEYS IN GR 
CHINA. Reginald Farrer. A a LTURAL MOTORS. Harcld 


Wy 
THB A. — OF PAUL CLAUDEL. AIRC RAFT POLITICS IN WAR 


Murry. 


J. M T 
THE NAVY AND ITS WORK IN THE KECENT POLITICAL CRISIS. 





THE WAR. John Leyland. THE COURSE OF THE WAR. 
DOMINION VIEWS OF IMPERIAL Colonel blood. (With Maps. 
UNITY i. Australia. 1. New | GERMANY, THE UNITED Sr A4Es, 
Yealand. {ii South Afiica, AND PEACE. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 








JUST OUT, at all Libraries and Boolk:sellers’. 


THE LESS FAMILIAR 
KIPLING & KIPLINGANA 


By G. F. MONKSHOOD. A volume of exceptional interest 
to all readers of Rudyard Kipling’s works. Contains repro- 
ductions of some rare covers and title-pages of original editions, 


THE LESS FAMILIAR 
KIPLING & KIPLINGANA 


By G. F. MONKSHOOD (Author of ‘‘ Rudyard Kipling: the 
Men and his Work”’). Demy Svo. Cloth gilt, gilt top. 6s, net. 
A BOOK EVERY ADMIRER OF RUDYARD KIPLING 
SHOULD POSSESS. 





Jarrold’s Latest Popular Fiction. 
MARCEL OF THE ZEPHYRS. 


A Romance of Alsace during the War of 1870. By MAY 
WYNNE (Author of ‘‘ Henry of Navarre,” &c.). 63, 
ATHENAEUM says: ‘A rousing tale of love and adventure.” 
Saturpay Revirw says: ‘‘ The author gives us plenty of excite- 
ment. The story never flags.” 


THE RING AND THE MAN. 


A Dramatic Story by O6YRUS T. BRADY (Author of 
** Arizona,” ‘‘ Richard the Brazen,” &c.). 68. 
furrrixmtp Trircrarpn: ‘‘ The novel reader can always count 
on a ful] measure of exc itement in eny story beering the name of 
Cyrus T. Bredy, and in ‘The Ring and the Man’ ‘he is as good 
as his reputation . The only thing yainst the story is that 
it has to be finished at a sitting; it simply declines to be put down.” 


THE GIRL WHO LIVED IN THE 
WoobDs. 


A really delightful and exhilarating etory by MARJORIE B. 
COOKE (Author of “ Bambi,” of which over 50,000 COPIES 
HAVE BEEN SOLD in England end America). 68, 

Send for Catalogue of interesting Books. 








MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


Now Ready. Cr. 8vo. 6s, net, 


MR. PHILIP GIBBS’ NEW BOOK 


THE BATTLES OF THE 
SOMME 


By PHILIP GiBBS, Author of ‘‘ The Soul of the War.” 


ee 


SOLDIERS’ TALES SERIES 


FORCED TO FIGHT 


By ERICH ERICHSEN, Cr. 8vo. 28. 6d. net. 
The narrative of a Schleawig-Holstein Dane. A wonderful 
picture of the war as seen from the German trenches. 


OUTPOSTS OF THE FLEET 


By EDWARD NOBLE. Cr. 8vo. 18, net, 
Btories of the Merchant Service in Peace and War. 























Joseph Pennelli’s Seah 
PICTURES OF WAR WORK 


With Notes by the Artist and an Introduction by H. @. WELLS 

Cr. 8vo. 68. net. 

A series of Drawings of the Munition Factories made by him 
with the authorization of the British Governmont. 








Sarojini Naidu’s New sme - 
THE BROKEN WING 


By SAROJINI NAIDU. 


Three New Novels 
THE DOGS OF WAR 


By FRANCES G. BURMESTER. 3, net. 
A thrilling story of love and intrigue during the oarly days of 
the defence of Li¢ge. 


REGIMENT OF WOMEN 


By CLEMENCE DANE. Gs, net. 


A remarkable first novel. 


RED FLEECE 


By W. LEVINGTON COMFORT.. 6s. net 
An exciting tale full of movement and colour the scene of wh.c1 
is the Russian Front during the present war. 


Demy Gro. 5s. net. 








WILLIAM DE M ORGAN 


William de Morgan, by virtue of his rare gifts of humour and pathos, 
his love of humanity, and his virile characterization, stands alone 
among modern writers. 





Mr. Heinemann announce: a New Cheaper Uniform Edition of 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM DE MORGAN 


in seven vols. Each 4s, 6d. net. 


JOSEPH VANCE IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN 
ALICE-FOR-SHORT AN AFFAIR OF DISHONOUR 
SOMEHOW GOOD A LIKELY STORY 

WHEN GHOST MEETS GHOST 


GERMAN COMMERCIAL ESPIONAGE 


will be undoubtedly renewed after the war, unleas iminediate 
precautions are taken to put a stop to it. Vide 


THE LICENSING PROPOSALS 


suggested on p. 77 of 


GERMANY’S ECONOMIC POSITION 


AND ENGLAND'S COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
POLICY AFTER THE WAR. 
By G. B. DIBBLEE. Crown 8vo. 18, not. 


“an admirable end constructive suggestion as to the economic measures of 

defence which we must. take against Germany after the war . . . will gain univetsal 

support.”—Daily Graphic. 

PUBLISHED FOR THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE FOR NATIONAL 
PATRIOTIC ORGANIZATIONS. oe 











JARROLDS, Publishers (LONDON) Ltd., 10 Warwick Lane, E.C. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St wut. ‘Lor Gon, W.C. 
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CONSTABLE AND COMPANY 








To understand President Wilson and America it is 
essential to read 


THE AMERICAN CRISIS 
AND THE WAR. 2s. 6d. net. 


By the distinguished American writer, 











W. MORTON FULLERTON, Author of ‘* Provlems of Power.” 


Other recent Books of vital importance by 
Americans are :— 


MODERNISING THE 
DOCTRINE. 
By CHARLES H. SHERRILL. 6s. net. 


**Has a special importance.”—Times. 








MONROE 


PAN-AMERICANISM. 
By ROLAND G. USHER. 83s. 6d. not. 


“ Of exceptional interest as an American historian’s statement 
of a great problem.”—Morning Post. 


INTERNATIONAL CASES. 


Arbitrations and Incidents illustrative of International Law as 
practised by Independent States. Vol. I. Peace. 103. 6d. net. 


*The collection is a most valuable one, quile apart from tho special 
purpose for which it was made, and wo-rejoice at its appearance.” 
—*L.0.” ia The Cambridge Review. 


THE ROAD TOWARDS PEACE. 


By CHARLES W. ELIOT, President Emeritus of Harvard 
University. 4s. 6d. net. 

* America has uttered no word about the war more equable and 

sound than that of Dr. Elivi’s present velume.”’—Dyily Telegraph. 


PAN-GERMANISM. 
By ROLAND G. USHER. 1s. net. 


“ Nothing better has ever been written on this subject.” 
— Spectator. 


GERMANY versus CIVILISATION. 
By W. R. THAYER. 43. 6d. not. 


* A vivid description of ‘ the plot to Gecmanisea America. 
—Manchester Guardian. 


KITCHENER’S MOB. 


The Adventures of an American in the British Army. By 
JAMES N. HALL. 3rd Edition. 43. Gd. ner. 
“ One of the best appreciations of tho British privato’s character 
we have come across,”"—Spectatfor. 


By PRESIDENT WILSON. 
CONGRESSIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


A Study of the American Constitution. Gs. net, 


MERE LITERATURE, and other 
Essays. 5a. net, 








An Indispensable Book. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
By LORD CHARNWOOD. 4th Euition. 


“The best one-volume study of Liacola and his timo.” 
' — Manchester Guardian. 





6s. not. 








CONSTABLE & co. LTD. 


AT SUVLA BAY. 


By JOHN HARGRAVE. 
Illustrated, §&s. net. 


** Crisp, graphic aad dramatic all through . . . a picture which 
reaily grips the attention of trying and hazardous adventure.” 


—Times. 
THE END OF A CHAPTER. 
By SHANE LESLIE. 6th Edition. 6s. net. 
* Altogether delightful.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


GERMANISM FROM WITHIN. 
By A. D. McLAREN. 7s. 6d. net. 
* An honest, manly, temperate and inforraing book.”—Punoh. 


A HILLTOP ON THE MARNE. 
By MILDRED ALDRICH. 4s. 6d. net. 6% Edition. 
“A very attractive picture of some of the sidelights of war. 


—S phere. 
IN THE BATTLE SILENCES. 


Poems written at the Front. 
by FREDERICK GEORGE SCOTT. is. not. 


"—Atheneum. 


“Full of poetic thought.”— 


THE ULTIMATE BELIEF. 
By A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 2nd Edition. 
“ Deeply interesting and entirely reazonable.”’—Spectator. 


|THE ISSUE. 
By J. W. HEADLAM. 2s. Gd. net. 


** An exceedingly able and judicious analysis of the fundament:} 
issue over which Europe began to fight aud ia stiti fighting. 


SEA POWER. LE Oe 


By ARCHIBALD HURD. Just published. 1s, nob. 


TO RUHLEBEN-—AND BACK. 


By GEOFFREY PYKE. New Popular Edition. 1s. nas. 


” 


23. Gd. net. 





NEW NOVELS. 
63. not. each. 
PETUNIA. 3rd Printing. 
By Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS. 
** Petunia’ is certainly one of the Sewers of the autumn ssason.”—Punch, 


THE i aa nl AND THE JAY. 
By SYLVIA LYND 
“ Pungency and charm, sharp wit and simples beauty.”—ILancheater Guardian 


OUT OF THE HOUSE. 
By M. E. F. IRWIN. 


“A novel in a thousand, the work of art delicate 
withia itg chosen Umits,”"-—J ield. 


& SOLDIER OF LIFE. 
By HUGH DE SELINCOURT 


* The vigour and purity of Mr. de Selincourt’s tlouglit are a perpes is! Lstigat a 
THE BUFFOON. 


By LOUIS N. WILKINSON. 


* 4 vision of minor intellectuals, more brilliant ¢ 


ly Guished, faatastically real 


(aaa aay we have ano ounter »i.” 
—Weastminster Cacelle, 


SLAVES OF FREEDOM. 
By CONINGSBY DAWSON. 
bing interest.” —Yor tsi 


“A story of absor & Pod, 


STILL LIFE. 
By J. MIDDLETON MURRY. 


“Very clever, very subtle, very 





delicately warked”’—Tines. 
* Amaziagiy cloyer.’’—New Statseman, 


40 ORANGE ST. LONDON WG. 
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MESSRS. MACLEHOSE & SONS 





THIS DAY. 4to, with 8 full-page Mlustrations, 42s, net. 


The Royal Scottish Academy, 
1826-1916. A Gomplete = ~ Exhibited 
Works by Members. piled under the direction of 
FRANK RINDER with the sanction of the President and 
Council. With a Historical Narrative by W. D. MACKAY, 
R.S.A. 


Mathieson.—Church and Reform 
in Scotland. A Hist from 1797 to 1843. 
By WILLIAM LAW MAT ON, Hon. LL.D., Aberdeen. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

This new volume is the coneluding Instalment of Mr. Mathieson’s 
History of Scotland, of which the previous volumes were POLITICS 
AND RELIGION IN SCOTLAND, 1550-1695, 2 vols., 21s. net; 
SCOTLAND AND THE UNION, 1695-1747, 10s. 6d. net; THE 
AWAKENING OF SCOTLAND, 1747-1797, 10s. 6d. net. 


Sir Herbert Maxwell.—Trees. 
Containing observations on certain British and Exotic Trees. 
By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. Crown 
4to. With 57 Illustrations. 21s. net. Edition de Luxe, 
42s, net. 

“ The bookis full of the fruits of long be em Or in planting and of an unusually 
rich and varied interest in country lifo. will be equally attractive to the lover 
of Nature and to the Spzae SAE 0 taske Ser coqmenetiaing the congas or magee 
sensitive exotics.”~—Times Literary Supple: 

The spirit of the genuine Nature aia an adds to {ts charm. "Morning Post, 

“ This is a beautiful book.""—Graphic. 


Prof. McKechnie.—Magna Carta. 
A commentary on the Great Charter of King John. With 
Historical Introduction. By W. 8. McKECHNIE, D.Phil., 
Professor of Conveyancing in the University of Glasgow. 
ro gen Edition. Revised and largely rewritten. Demy 8vo. 

net. 


Maclean.— The Great Discove 
A Book ot Cournge and Consolation. By NORM 
MACLEAN. Thousand. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


“The Mea of the ae is a the war has brought to the nation the 
rediscovery of God. Norman Maclean has brought to the illumination of many 
subjects the Celt’s vision, the almost uncanny power, rarely born away from the 
mnists and the islands, of seeing the invisible 7" that is > bn stic counterpart 
of visible things.”"—Tho Nev. ARCHIBALD iva, D.D., he British Weekly. 


Lindsay. — College pisthiahan and 
Sermons. By the late THOMAS MARTIN LINDSAY, 
D.D., LL.D., Principal of the United Free Church College, 
Glasgow. Crown 8vo. 68, net. 


Father Forbes Leith._Pre-Reforma- 
tion Scholars In Scotland in the Sixteenth 
Century: their writings and their publio ser- 
vices, with a Bibliography and a list of 
Graduates from 1500 to 1560. By W. FORBES 
LEITH, 8.J. Demy 8vo. 6s, net. Fine Paper Edition. 
10s. 6d. net. 

“Tle who questions the scholarship of the Pre-Reformation ah of Scotland 
may well pause, faced by these striking pages.”—Athenaeu 


The Scottish Historical Review. 
Published Quarterly. Royal 8vo. With Engravings. 2s. 6d 
net. 

“ This is one of the most fascinating and Informative of quarterly pu —~ 
nes 


The current number is more interesting than a score of or 
_ News. 


Maxwell.—The Chronicle of Laner- 
cost, 1272-1346. Translated, with Notes, by the Right 
Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., LL.D. 4to. 21s, 
net. Fine Paper Edition, 42s, net. With many Illustrations. 


Macdona!d.—The Roman Wall in 
Scotiand. By GEORGE MACDONALD, C.B., LL.D. 
With numerous Engravings. Demy 8vo. 14s, net. 


Henderson. — Survivals in Belief 
among the Celts. By the late Dr. GEORGE HENDER- 
SON, Kelly-MacCallum turer in Celtic, University of 
Glasgow. Demy 8vo. 108, net. 


Henderson.— The Norse Influence 
on Celtic Scotland. By the late Dr. GEORGE 
HENDERSON. With numerous Dlustrations. Demy 8vo. 
10s. net. 

© A treasure-house of curious word-lore and folk-lore for the general reader, and 
will be an indispensable part of the equipment of cvery serious student of the 

Celtic tongue."—Glaegow Herald. 


Curle.—_A Roman Frontier Post and 
its People: the Fort of Newstead in the Parish 
of Melrose. By JAMES CURLE, F.S.AScot., F.S.A. 
With Plams and a of 1,350 Mlustrations. Demy Ato, 
450 pages. 42s, net. 








Geikie.—The Birds of Shakespeare, 
By Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, 0O.M., K.C.B., F.R.S. Crown 
Bvo. With 20 full-page Lllustrations. 3s. 6d. ‘net. 


“ A charming contribution to the literature of the Shakespeare Te mtenary, 
A little volume most nt to read and illustrated with come excellons old 
engravings. "——The Times = Supplement. 

“The volume is intensely interesting from beginning to end.”—Daily Telegraph, 


“In this the veteran collects 
te ht eons Essay geologist Shakespeare references 


Rawnsley.— Past and Present at 
the English Lakes. By the Rev. CANON RAWNSLEY. 
Crown 8vo. With 8 full-page Illustrations. §s, net. 


“ A charming paper called ‘ Crossing the Sands’ is told tn such a manner that 
we feel ourselves to be walking too, and ee fo the beauty of the whole, 
much as though we were there in the flesh.”"—The Times Literary Su pplement, 

“ The sooner Canon pomey publishes another such collection the better we 
shall be penne —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“This new volume is sure of a welcome.”—Spectator. 


Lyon.—Easter at Ypres, 1915, and 
other Poems. By W.S. 8. LYON. With Photogravure 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Stevenson.— Heraldry in Scotland. 


Including a recension of “ The Law and Practice of Heraldry 
in Scotland,” by the late GEORGE SETON, Advocate. By 
J. H. STEVENSON, Advocate, Unicorn Pursuivant. Two 
Volumes. Crown 4to. With upwards of 300 Illustrations, 
many of which are in colour. £4 43, net. Limited Fine Paper 
Edition, with signed Etching by D. Y. Cameron as Frontis- 
piece, £10 103. net. 


BY PROF. SIR HENRY JONES. 


Idealism as a Practical Creed. 
By HENRY JONES, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy in the University of Glasgow. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 68, net. 


Browning as a Philosophical and 
re ae Teacher. Sixth Edition. Crown 6yo. 
. net. 


BY EDWARD CAIRD, 
D.C.L., LATE MASTER OF BALLIOL, 


The Critical Philosophy of 


Immanuel! Kant. New Edition. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 
25s. net. 


The Evolution of Theology in the 


Greek Philosophers. 2vols. [Tost 8vo. 14s. net. 


The Evolution of Religion. 
Fourth Edition. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 12s. net. 


BY PRINCIPAL JOHN CAIRD, D.D. 


The Fundamental t[deas of 
Christianity. By the late Very Rev. JOHN CAIRD, D.D. 
With a Memoir. Fourth Thousand. With New Portrait. 
Post Svo. 2 vols. 9s, net. 


An Introduction to the Philo- 


sophy of Religion, Seventh Thousand. Crown $vo. 
4s. 6d. nct. 


BY PROF. JOHN WATSON. 


The Interpretation of Religious 
Experience, Being the Gifford Lectures, delivered in the 
University of Glasgow. By JOHN WATSON, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the Univerity of Queen's 
College, Kingston. 2 vols. Vol. I., HISTORICAL. Vol. IL, 
CONSTRUCTIVE. Extra post 8vo. 108. net each volume. 


The Philosophy of Kant Ex- 


plained. Post 8vo. 6523 pages. 10s. net. 


The Philosophical Basis of 


Religion. Post Svo. 8s. 6d. net. 


An Outline of Philosophy. 


Revised and greatly enlarged. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Philosophy of Kant. 
As Contained in Extracta from his own Writings. Selected 
and Translated by JOHN WATSON, LL.D. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, Publishers to the University. 
London & New York: MACMILLAN & CO., Limited. 
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